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Rankings Reveal Race 


Tables of rank for top 30 life and 30 property-cas- 
ualty companies indicate strong race to compete 


Profiting from Magazines 


Are business magazines helping or hindering your 
office operations? Here's how to use them 


Life Funds in Urban Areas 


Centers of many major cities are being "revived" 
by new building, aided in part by life insurance 


USNS] Business: Bright and Bleak 


Our economy seems to be moving in two directions 
at once. What does this mean for investments? 





INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 
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: A. My town, Wheaton, IIl., has grown threefold 
_ since 1949. My firm, Langan, Haeger, 
Vincent & Born, is 25 times its 1949 size. 


A. It almost seems that we’ve grown 
because of it. You see, we place a lot 
of our business through INA. 


Q. | understand that INA-Champion is new in your 
: : area. How do you sell it? Is the direct 
. — ec writer an obstacle in selling auto insurance? 








A. In Illinois, the INA-Champion Auto 
’ and Homeowners policies are often more 
competitively priced than the direct 
writers’ policies. Then, too, INA Claims 
: Service is definitely superior, | believe. 
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A. | talk to as many people as possible... 
make 30 to 35 telephone calls a day. You can 
spread yourself by telephone. It works, too. 
A large percentage of our INA-Champion 
policyholders have switched from direct writers. 


. Doesn’t so much teiephoning prohibit 
more personal contact? | put the customer's interests first— 
and sooner or later he realizes it. 
My philosophy is a lot like INA’s. 
And INA helps me make it work. 


A: Not at all! I've tried to make people 
regard me as counselor instead of salesman. 
You'd be surprised how often customers 
just drop in for a chat about things in general. 


Berkshire Life’s Project One is 

the Insurance BREAKTHROUGH of 
the 20th Century, incorporating 
advances in an entirely new line 
of Life and Insured Pension Plan 
policies that provide unprecedented 
values and flexibility at unusually 
low cost. 


NEW VALUES introduced in the 
Project One BREAKTHROUGH are 
created through use of the 1958 CSO 
Mortality Table and a new policy 
pricing system. Berkshire is one of the 
first to come out with the all new 
lower premium schedules which 

the new tables make possible. 

In addition, the Company offers 

two lines of policies, a low 

premium line and a high 

early cash value line, And 

full commissions are 

payable on both lines. 


UNPARALLELED 
FLEXIBILITY is 
the backbone of 


INTRODUCES 
CENTURYS 
GREATEST 
ADVANGES 
IN LIFE 
INSURANGE 
UNDERWRITING 


PERSONAL INSURANCE — Both new 
lines include extensive options 
for men and women; add-on rider 
provisions for low-cost family 
coverage; liberal conversion; a 
choice of low premium or high cash 
value coverages to meet every 
prospect’s present and future 
needs from infancy to retirement. 


BUSINESS INSURANCE — No business 
insurance prospect need be lost. If 
maximum protection at low outlay is 
required, the Berkshire has it. If the 
buyer wants high early cash values 
with a one year term dividend 

option, Berkshire’s new line 

can provide just that. 


NEW INSURED PENSION PLANS 
are offered by a Company 
that has specialized 

in this field... and 
provides a unique, 
comprehensive 

system to its 

Agents and Brokers 

for engineering, 

installing and 

maintaining 

low-cost 

pension 

plans for 

organizations 

of every size. 
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OUTSTANDING QUALITY has distinguished Berkshire coverages 
for over a century. One of New England’s original mutual 
companies, Berkshire today steps out into a new era of growth 
and development, with a proudly preserved reputation for service 
to policyowners. 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION COORDINATED 


The Project One BREAKTHROUGH gives Berkshire Agents. and 
Brokers more to sell... and helps them sell it, too! Specially- 


prepared Project One BREAKTHROUGH promotion material equips 
every Berkshire Representative to earn more income by coordi- 
nating his local promotion efforts with a consumer advertising 
program in the Wall Street Journal. 


Watch these pages for more news about the Project One 
BREAKTHROUGH, as Berkshire Life pioneers with exciting new 
approaches to the personal and business insurance markets to 
help its Agents and Brokers break through to new high produc- 
tion levels. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e PITTSFIELD, MASS. e A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1881 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 
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FORGING THE TOOLS OF SUCCESS .. . The job of the insurance agent is to sell his product 


and service it. It’s that simple... and that complicated. To be a successful agent he must know his 
job well. 


The Travelers was one of the first to recognize the important part education could play in developing 
successful agents. In 1903 the Company offered career training programs to its representatives—the 
first insurance company in America to do so. 


Since then more than 30,000 agents have forged the tools of success through Travelers training programs. 


Today in a modern, functional, three-story Education Center, The Travelers continues to meet the 
training needs of its contract agents. 


Outstanding instructors—men with successful field experience—conduct courses in Life, Accident and 
Health; Casualty, Fidelity, Surety, Fire & Marine; and Group. Classes are kept small so agents may 
receive maximum individual attention. 


While attending the Education Center, salesmen from all over the country stay at Denniston Hall, 
ideal quarters for study, rest, and a beneficial exchange of ideas. 


For more information about The Travelers training programs, that broaden agents’ knowledge and 
lead to more successful careers, write The Travelers Office or General Agency nearest you. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies concericut 
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Company News 


NATIONAL EMBLEM INSURANCE 
is a newly formed subsidiary of 
Allstate. It was set up to provide 
auto insurance protection for 
drivers who may have difficulty 
obtaining such coverage. Sales have 
begun in Michigan, California, and 
Illinois, with expansion into other 
states planned. 

SPRINGFIELD-MONARCH has pur- 
chased all outstanding capital stock 
of the Standard of Oklahoma. 
More than 85 per cent of the 
Standard’s volume is in casualty 
in states where Springfield-Mon- 
arch’s casualty facilities were 
heretofore extremely limited. 

FEDERAL INSURANCE (Chubb & 
Sons) has acquired 100 per cent of 
the stock of Great Northern. It will 
operate as a subsidiary and con- 
tinue to have principal office in 
Minneapolis. 

ZURICH AMERICAN LIFE has 
begun operations as an affiliate of 


Zurich-American Insurance Com- 
panies. Incorporated in _ Illinois, 
company is already licensed in 
seven states and the District of 
Columbia, with additional license 
applications pending. New firm will 
offer a complete portfolio of indi- 
vidual life policies. Another affili- 
ate, Zurich Life, incorporated in 
1947, will continue to write indi- 
vidual life plans in the state of 
New York. 

KENTUCKY LIFE AND ACCIDENT, 
Anchorage, Ky., has contracted to 
buy all outstanding stock of Do- 
mestic Life and Accident, Louis- 
ville, presented before January 31 
at $115 per share. Company has 
until March 10 to make payment. 
Domestic is to be operated as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, retaining 
its present name and personnel. A 
court suit has been instituted by 
a group of Domestic stockholders 
to try to prevent the sale. 





RETROCESSION 


~f 
QUOTA SHARE 


TREATY 


. FACULTATIVE . 


SURPLUS 


EXCESS 


_ SPREAD LOSS 


CATASTROPHE 


SOUTH AND WATER STREETS. BALTIMORE 3 @ TELEPHONE SARATOGA 7-3500 


27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 5 


e TELEPHONE HANOVER 2-6384 





WAYNE NATIONAL LIFE, Detroit, 
Mich., is a new company now issu- 
ing stock to secure legal reserves 
and operating capital of $600,000. 
Company plans to feature a pro- 
gram of educational financing for 
qualified high school students. 

NATIONAL INVESTORS LIFE, Lex- 
ington, Ky., is a newly formed 
company headed by Harry Lee 
Waterfield, former lieutenant 
governor. Stock will be sold only 
in Kentucky with individual sub- 
scriptions limited to $1,000. Under 
a clause in the allocation plan, 
individual counties will be limited 
in the number of stockholders per- 
mitted. 

KANSAS CITY FIRE & MARINE 
stockholders have tendered over 80 
per cent of the outstanding shares 
in an exchange with Glens Falls 
under the offer made January 10. 
Kansas City F&M will operate as 
a separate company at its present 
office. Staff will be retained and 
augmented as the firm continues to 
grow. 

SOUTHLAND LIFE, Dallas, Tex., 
has contracted to buy more than 
95 per cent of the outstanding 
stock -of Carolina Life for $15 
million. After acquisition is com- 
pleted, Carolina Life will continue 
to operate under its present man- 
agement as a division of South- 
land. 

TRANSWESTERN' LIFE, Nevada, 
has bought the capital stock of 
Sentinel Life, E] Paso, Texas. 

NATION-WIDE UNDERWRITERS, 
Inc., is a new life company formed 
in Denver, Colo. 

TETON NATIONAL INSURANCE is 
a new company set up in Wyoming 
to sell life and health and accident 
insurance. 

ROYAL INSURANCE, LTD., has pro- 
posed an exchange of shares to 
acquire all outstanding capital 
stock of the London & Lancashire, 
parent firm of the London & Lan- 
cashire Group. Proposal stated that 
the acquired firm would retain its 
separate identity, and all existing 
rights and privileges of the staffs 
of both groups would be retained. 

CALHOUN LIFE, Columbia, S. C., 
has bought out the weekly prem- 
ium business of General Life, also 
of Columbia. 

CONTINENTAL INSURANCE 
(America Fore) of New York has 

Continued on page 6 
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FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ta liclh Annual Siiteaent 


December 31,1960 





DIRECTORS ASSETS 
ARTHUR M. ANDERSON United States Government Bonds . - - $ 58,451,886 


HOWARD S. BUNN Auer Dea 6 EOS - « 42,502,617 


Vice Chairman of the Board 
Union Carbide Corporation Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. Pa 5,409,497 


PERCY CHUBB 2ND Ce I 8 ee a .« haa 


Chubb & Son Inc. Stock of Vigilant InsuranceCompany. . . . . 15,960,874 


RICHARD B. EVANS 
President 
The Colonial Life Insurance Stock of Colonial Life Insurance Company . . . 4,923,051 


enter ee OS eee Oe eee 
EMorY S. LAND : 

ing Adunioal Premiums not over 90 daysdue . . ae 4,786,781 
Leino States Nuoy ( Retired) Other Assets . . 2... . «4,710,369 


LEwWIs A. LAPHAM 

Chairman of Executive Committee 
Bankers Trust Company 

NATHAN MOBLEY LIABILITIES 

Chubb & Son Inc. AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


GEORGE S. MOORE Unearned Premiums. . ...... . - -$ 47,395,168 
President 
The First National City Bank Outstanding Lossesand Claims . . . . . . . 36,706,866 


of New York Dividends Payable . . ... . - « « 1,748,353 


EDMOND J. MORAN 
te dy Taxesand Expenses . . . . 1 es * 6,099,353 


Moran Towing & Transportation Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . —— 4,412,719 


Co., Inc. 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance . .. ad 6,054,825 
RICHARD D. NELSON 


Executive Vice President and Tora. LIABILITIES. . : 102,417,284 
Secretary : tacit tae 


The Colonial Life Insurance CapitalStock . . . .. . 13,986,828 
Company of America 
hig a eos er ac te ss - 57,995,451 
J. RUSSELL PARSONS 


Chubb & Son Inc. Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . . . . 50,663,078 


Stock of Great Northern Insurance Company . . 5,121,371 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . . $225,062,641 


JUNIUs L. POWELL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . . . . . 122,645,357 


DONALD J. RUSSELL A eee 
President nse ete Gd 
Southern Pacific Company * ; 

, Investments valued at $7,666,783 are deposited with government authorities and trustee 
FREDERICK A.O. SCHWARZ as required by law 
Davis Polk Wardwell 


Sunderland & Kiendl 





BERNARD M. SHANLEY oD 
Shanley & Fisher {f B68 \e CHUBB & SON INC., Manager 
ARCHIE M. STEVENSON 1 ae } 90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 

Chubb & Son Ine. SSS 

LANDON K. THORNE Ocean and Inland Marine 

HAROLD T. WHITE, JR. Transportation * Fire and Automobile « Fidelity « Surety « Casualty 





White, Weld & Co. { Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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HIGH a POLICIES a ropa) 


e TERM- POLICIES OR RIDERS 
LEVEL 
DECREASING 
INCREASING 


__ © WAIVER OF PREMIUM BASED ON 
EARNED INCOME 


~@ GUARANTEED PURCHASE OPTION 
_ © FAMILY PROTECTION RIDER 
“e Many other SPECIAL FEATURES 
TO GET FULL DETAILS, CONTACT: 


Life INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


33 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


LICENSED IN: 


MASSACHUSETTS NORTH CAROLINA 
_ MICHIGAN OHO 
MINNESOTA PENNSYLVANIA 
MISSISSIPPI PUERTO RICO 
MONTANA RHODE ISLAND 
NEBRASKA SOUTH CAROLINA 
NEVADA UTAH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE VERMONT 
NEW JERSEY VIRGINIA 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 

















HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance—Pensions 


2801 North Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. 


5002 Dodge St. 
Omaha 32, Neb. 











Harry S. Tressel & Associates 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-4020 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance—Pensions 








Company News 


Continued from page 4 


listed its stock on the Midwest 
Stock Exchange and on the Pacific 
Coast Exchange. Company’s stock 
has been traded on the New York 
Exchange since 1916. It has paid a 
dividend every year since incor- 
poration in 1853. 


FEDERAL MUTUAL CASUALTY has 
been authorized to resume opera- 
tions in Michigan. A brief sus- 
pension of its license has been 
revoked by the Michigan com- 
missioner. A Milwaukee court or- 
der has appointed Commissioner 
Charles Manson of the Wisconsin 
Insurance Department to handle 
the carrier’s operations, and the 
company has been declared solvent. 


UNITED PUBLIC INSURANCE, 
Indianapolis, has been ordered to 
suspend operations in Kentucky. 
Company was incorporated in 1955 
and admitted to Kentucky in 1957 
where it was represented by 35 
agents. Writings were primarily 
in auto liability and physical 
damage. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FI- 
NANCIAL SERVICES, a new European 
affiliate of Government Employees 
Insurance, has opened an office in 
Germany. Services to American 
military and civilian personnel 
stationed in Europe will provide 
auto and mobile home financing, 
overseas auto insurance, and auto 
insurance to those returning to the 
United States. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH 
AMERICA has established a Carib- 
bean service office in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will increase authorized 
capital from $600,000 to $800,000. 

FUNDED SECURITY CORPORATION, 
chartered in Illinois, and the FUND- 
ED SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY offer a coupon life insurance 
policy plus mutual fund securities. 
Since last July more than $1 mil- 
lion has been written in life 
insurance and $50,000 invested in 
mutual funds under a monthly pay- 
ment plan. 

MIDWESTERN UNITED LIFE, Fort 


Continued on page 70 
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THE WESTERN COMPANIES 


THE WESTERN CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE WESTERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statements of Condition at December 31, 1960 


ADMITTED ASSETS 





EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


Ray B. Duboc 
Chairman of Board 


E. C. Gordon 
Vice Chairman of Board 


2 Ns 
Vice President 

Griffis Vice President 
Mead............ Vice President 
Morrison...... Vice President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

sosveveeee- Auditor 

Ass’t Secretary 

Ass’t Secretary 

Ass’t Secretary 

Ass't Secretary 

George J. Jones. Ass’t Secretary 
J. R. MacLennan..Ass’t Secretary 


Thomas M. Mayhew 
Ass't Secretary 


F. A. Hall... .Ass't Treasurer 
W. A. Graves..........Ass’t Auditor 


CORReemm> eo 


LINES WRITTEN 
Automobile, Burglary, 
zlass 
Accident and Sickness 
Hospitalization 
Liability 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Fire and Allied Lines 


Inland Marine 
Multiple Peril 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





The Western The Western 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 
Surety Company Company 


Cash on demand deposit.........................--.....$ 2,675,660 $ 1,682,816 
*United States Government, state and 

municipal bonds fed 29,288.401 18,729,681 
*Corporate stocks ...... 4,189,205 5,973,989 








Total cash and investments.................... $36,153,266 $26,386,486 

Investment in Western Fire 

Insurance Company — 
TOE GU igo 618,047 
Premiums in course of collection 

(not over 90 days due) 12,797,395 2,271,954 
Accrued interest and other 

ee i 518,286 


Total admitted assets. $59,479,301 $29,794,773 





LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Reserve for unearned premiums $19,087,356 $16,306,177 
Reserve for losses and loss 

adjustment expenses ...........220c-e0ee------ 18,512,677 3,111,296 
Taxes and other liabilities 2,259,672 1,800,767 





Total liabilities, except capital.............. $39,859,705 $21,218,240 


NT AA 5 
Surplus 16,369,596 7,976,533 


Surplus as regards policyholders $19,619,596 $ 8,576,533 


Total... $59,479,301 $29,794,773 





Securities carried in above statements 


deposited for purposes required by law....$ 1,172,897 $ 602,602 
*Bonds are stated at their current amortized value and stocks are 
stated at December 31, 1960 market values as prescribed by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 











Licensed in 39 States With Nation-Wide Claim Service 


Home Of fice | = = Executive Office 
Western Building \ ea 916 Walnut 
Fort Scott, Kansas We) Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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For compiete information communicate in confidence with: 


YOUR COMPANY 
TO JOIN WITH US 
IN 
PINELLAS COUNTY 


Here’s one of the few areas in 
America where it is possible to 
attract personnel in every cate- 
gory without difficulty. 

Why? — No executive or em- 
ployee need be more than 15 
minutes away from home and gar- 
den, from fresh and salt water, 
fishing, bathing, boating, water 
skiing ...no more than 15 min- 
utes away from schools, churches, 
shopping centers, recreational 
and social activities. 

All this, plus a favorable busi- 
ness climate...and SUN-sational 
living all year, in this enchanting 
land of flora and fauna. 

Executive decisions, after exten- 
sive site location surveys in many 
areas of the nation, have resulted 
in major companies locating here. 
Their managements will gladly give 
you the result of their findings. 


NOTE: Persons seeking positions 
please write Florida State Employ- 
ment Service, 1004 First Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg. 


Clearwater 
Dunedin 
Gulfport 
Indian Rocks 
Lar; 


GREATER ST. PETERSBURG - CLEARWATER INDUSTRY COUNCIL Madeira Beach 


GREATER ST.PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


8 Oldsmar 
Pass-a-Grille Beach 
Pinellas Park 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director / Department ‘“‘S,” St. Petersburg, Florida i S2fety Harbor 


St. Petersburg 
St. Petersburg Beach 
Tarpon Springs 
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Big mortgage. Could your client’s widow pay it off? AMONY 
Mortgage Protection rider added to the basic policy can help 
assure him that she’d have a home instead of a debt. 





Big education needs. Tuition costs are high—and will prob- 
ably go higher in the future. ‘ADD-ON’ can help assure 
money for his children’s college education, in case he dies. 


Big family to protect. What would happen if something happens to him? 
His basic MONY Life Insurance policy plus a low-cost ‘ADD-ON’ rider can 


help guarantee his family an income while the children are young. 


MONY’S ‘ADD-ON’ APPEALS TO YOUNG PROSPECTS 


WHOSE LIFE INSURANCE NEEDS ARE BIG ( 


Big responsibilities often take so much 
of a man’s current income that he 
finds it difficult to get all the life in- 
surance protection he needs right now. 

MONY’s ‘ADD-ON’ Life Insurance 
appeals to people like that. Here’s 
how it works: You sell your client a 
basic MONY policy, one that builds 
cash value for him. (There’s a dis- 
count if the face value is $5,000 or 
more.) At the same time, you add on 
low-cost ‘ADD-ONs’ that can give him 
the extra protection he needs right 
now at a price he can afford. 


‘ADD-ON’ decreasing term riders can 
give 4 and often 5 times as much 
immediate protection as the basic 
policy provides. 

What’s more, in most cases the 
‘ADD-ON’ can be converted into per- 
manent insurance. ‘ADD-ON’ keeps 
the door open for repeat sales that 
build big commissions. 

Find out how ‘ADD-ON’ can give 
big protection at low cost. Send cou- 
pon for free booklet. The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company Of New York, 


New York, New York. 


MONY, Dept. SP-361 
Broadway at 55th St. 


New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me____ 
copies of free book- 
let showing how 
‘ADD-ON’ can give 
my clients big pro- 
tection at low cost. 


BUT THEIR ) 
INCOMES AREN’T 





‘ADD-ON’ 
EQUALS 
PROTECTION 
PLUS 








Name 


Address 





City a 


Brokerage name 


Zone———State— 





Mua 0. New York 


LIFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, GROUP INSURANCE, PENSION PLANS « SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES THROUGHOUT 
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BEAT 
PROFIT 


If your percentage of profit is decreasing, Inland Marine can help reverse 

the downward trend. You can often increase your premiums—with little increase 
in detail—when you sell Inland Marine. Your profit percentage goes up as 

your handling costs go down. 


Ask our Fieldman to show you how the expanded facilities and services of 
CU/NB GROUP make it easy to write I. M. coverages. 


Request our Fieldman to order from our Advertising Department sales folders 

and sample letters that can help you do an effective sales job. Also ask for 

our Source Chart of 75 classes of Inland Marine prospects, with a listing 

of insurable property for each class plus insurance coverage needed. The Source 
Chart is an invaluable aid in pin-pointing every I. M. prospect in your community. 


The more Inland Marine you sell, the more you can BEAT the profit squeeze. 


COMMERTHL NOK/H 
MW- / BRUSH COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


y a ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
y J/t/ A MULTIPLE 
/ LV AD LUNE GROUP NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
silat 150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
TZ, 


P AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY * THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION * COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK ¢ THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA « THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. 
THE OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. * THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY « UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


ATLANTA * PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT * CHICAGO » KANSAS CITY « SAN FRANCISCO 
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In 19671... 


Brokers will again 
| oY o) xe) 
CITE Teo] F-11) 
for the Plus 


that makes . 


GUARDIAN 
We low the THE 


od aN pest PLUS 
Co e THAT 
Gross Premiums MAKES 

LOW ) Net Payments THE 

; Net Costs SALE 

(Especially at the 

Big Buying [~~~—__~ 

Ages of 45 | > 


and over.) | > W) 


On policies of 
$10,000 or more, the 
same quality con- 
tracts available to 
men—at even lower 
premiums. 


Participating Disability Income 
Now issued to men from 15 to 55 with 
most life plans—even level term. 
Covers disability commencing prior 
to age 60, with benefits payable to 
age 65 when policy matures. 


[Op 
A Wide Variety of 


Term Plans 


with attractive rates and 
liberal conversion privileges. 


Orim Zo) lal taclt-amaal-lal-(el-lan cola: Mere) -)\ ao) MN alm ad lel 
that Makes the Sale’’ or send coupon today. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ° ESTABLISHED 1860 
PARK AVENUE SOUTH AT 17th STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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Especially 
attractive rates 

on the larger cases. 
* Quantity Discount 


at $10,000, with 
another at $25,000. 


¢ Preferred Risk 
underwriting on 4 
plans, from $25,006 © 
up, with a corre=- 
spondingly lower 
premium. 


on all life and 
endowment 
policies 

of $25,000 
ormore. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN MOST STATES 


f 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance 
Company OF AMERICA 


Please send me a copy of 
THE PLUS THAT MAKES THE SALE. 


eC En eS a 
Address : 


City __Zone____ State. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1960 


ASSETS 


$ 337,150,742.13 

372,130,581.08 

54,308,289.76 

10,020,604.75 

50,636,369.07 

Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 20,295,507.90 
ey a i vnc ae ees neo va ew wees 34,726,283.08 
Interest Due and Accrued 5,604,747.85 


TOTAL ASSETS $ 884,873,125.62 





LIABILITIES 


Policy and Contract Reserves: 

Life and Annuity $ 693,480,850.00 

Rate Me TOOBIN. ii no ee oho aw Kb Re cece SS 15,170,215.00 
CEN TUAOOEVE. co ok os Cepek eweases ss sds 23,012,480.80 
Gross Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance 2,545.758.97 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due 9,054,305.40 
Agents’ Bond or Savings Deposits 1,331,627.81 
Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Payment...... 4,202,599.35 
Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items... 3,993,775.22 


Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus $ 752,791,612.55 
Capital and Surplus 132,081,513.07 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $ 884,873,125.62 











Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1960 $ 238,709,366.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1960..... $5,855,138,.232.00 





THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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““Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 











Storm warning 


...when one’s coming your way. You get no warning about a fire, accident, auto crash, 
robbery, disabling illness, or the many other things which could ruin you or your 
business. You can’t prevent these unforeseen events, but you can ease the financial 
blow. Your local independent agent, or broker, who represents the Maryland in 
your community knows the right kinds and right amounts of insurance you should 
have to protect yourself. See him before trouble comes your way. Remember: 
because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home, available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker. 
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WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 


A REPORT OF DYNAMIC GROWTH 


$3284 MILLION 1 


$5 BILLION, 241 MILLION, 








$1 BILLION, 59 MILLION, 
r 


$173 





a 


1940 1950 1940 


ASSETS 





$264 
MILLION 


i | 


1950 


INSURANCE WRITTEN 





Li si 


$2,185 
MILLION 


$993 
MILLION 


| 


1940 1950 1960 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 








1960 








The record above speaks for us and we proudly acclaim 
our progress. This growth means over six million policy- 
holders pleased with the protection they own. It means a 
sales force well-trained and responsive to the needs of the 
millions of men and women they serve. 


These factors have brought national leadership to The 
Western and Southern Life Insurance Company. 


Each year in greater numbers people guarantee their 
financial future with our policies. At the end of every year 
our protection embraces more people insured for more 
money. Each year our resources increase at an ever rising rate. 


The Company’s growth has necessitated expansion of 
Home Office and Field Agency facilities throughout the 
nation. During 1960 a new seven story building was added 
to our Home Office, marking the second major improvement 
in three years. A newly erected office building was opened as 
Western Regional headquarters at 2600 Wilshire Boulevard in 
Los Angeles. There are now six regional offices. 


Sound principles of management and faithful and com- 
petent service will continue to be our foremost objective. 


WILLIAM C. SAFFORD President 


73rd ANNUAL STATEMENT — December 31, 1960 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 

United States Government Bonds 

Municipal and Corporation Bonds 

Stocks... 

Mortgage Loans 

Real Estate: 
Home Office and Regional Office Properties 
Investment. . 

Policy Loans 

Accrued Interest and Rents 


....§ 21,937,383.98 
114,423,971.30 
211,301,836.70 

5,801,951.52 
593,801,783.78 


19,541,798.97 
11,622,086.35 
33,154,455.85 

5,884,933.46 
41,707,651.80 


$1,059,177,853.71 





LIABILITIES 


$941,375, 130.00 
16,556,093.00 
5,344,282.00* 
2,703,000.40 
4,867,273.91 
4,395,301.68 
4,985,781.50 
1,550,895.72 
3,253,400.99 
74,146,694.51 


$1,059,177,853.71 


*Additional Dividends of $5,821,094.00 applied Dec. 31, 1960 to purchase Paid-Up Insurance 


Statutory Policy Reserves 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company .... 
Dividends to Policyholders Payable in 1961......... ; 
Policy Benefits Currently Outstanding 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 

Accrued Taxes Payable in 1961..................... 
Amounts Held in Trust 
Other Liabilities 

Security Valuation Reserve 
SURPLUS 





ASSETS ... $1,059,177,853 *» INSURANCE IN FORCE... $5,241,276,317 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company ¢ Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. e Asheville, N. C. St.Louis, Mo. e Houston, Texas ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Continental 
policies 


You | a are always 
Insurance JAGENT iH G 0 0 D N EW S 


“seaves/ vou i aad to Agents 








VOLUME 1 MARCH, 1961 NUMBER 3 


Errors And Omissions Policy 
For Insurance Agents, Brokers 





PROTECTS AGENTS, 
BROKERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 


Here’s important professional lia- 
bility protection—designed by in- 
surance men for insurance men! 
With court cases on the rise. . 
claims larger . . . agents’ legal re- 
sponsibilities increasing, you can’t 
afford to be without this economical 
Errors and Omissions coverage for 
yourself and your employees. It’s 
protection you’d recommend to any 
professional man—it’s just good 
business to have it for yourself! 
Send for details today! 


Errors and Omissions is just one of a For complete details on Continental’s Professional Errors and Omissions 
long line of Continental Casualty poli- Liability Insurance, see your nearest Continental Agent or Branch Repre- 
cies. Watch for this page every month sentative—or fill out and mail the coupon. 

for information about Continental’s Policy not available in States of Texas, Connecticut, or North Carolina. 


eer Sere Continental Casualty Co. 
Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY (] Please send full details on your Errors and Omissions Policy. 


A Member of the CJ | am interested in an agency/brokerage appointment 


Continental-National Group 
NAME 





Continental Assurance Company ADDRESS 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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‘THE 
MAN 
WHO 
fu Le 
Hit 
BACK 
ON 
» RANCY 
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“ 


You’re the kind of man we want. A successful agent — happy in his work. The career 
opportunity we have to offer you is so unique among major life insurance companies that we 
believe even you will want to turn around and take a good hard look at it. Inquire by writing to 
Murray Longworth, President, United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


[pri te CE e vwvr0 veneer ve 


ig 'NSURANCE COMPANY 
OF OMAHA tak OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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State—by—State 


Arizona. Endowment policies with 
maturity payments geared to the 
national economy were approved 
in a ruling by Superior Judge 
Warren McCarthy on January 9. 
He said the policies, offered by In- 
vestment Trust and Assurance 
Company, are not “securities” as 
defined by Arizona law and thus 
are exempt from state security 
laws. Suit was brought by the 
Arizona State Corporation Com- 
mission to determine if policies 
were investments or insurance. 


Arkansas. Fireman’s Fund of San 
Francisco purchased Coates & 
Raines, general agency in Little 
Rock. Starting May 1, the entire 
facilities of the agency including 
300 sub-agents will operate as 
a complete multiple line branch 
office for The Fund. 


California. Plaintiff jury awards 
on personal injury cases averaged 
much higher in 1960 than they 
did in 1959 in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Insurance In- 
formation Institute reports. In 
San Francisco in 1960 the per- 
sonal injury jury award average 
was $21,491 for 159 verdicts, while 
in 1959 the average was $15,018 
for 187 verdicts. For Los Angeles 
the 1960 average was $14,594 
for 346 verdicts, compared to 
$12,143 for 407 plaintiff verdicts. 


Washington, D. C. Prudential In- 
Continued on page 20 
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WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


sues about which the Ad- 
ministration has expressed con- 
cern and its intentions to take 
legislative action, eight areas 
are of importance to the insur- 
ance business. Insurance com- 
pany and insurance association 
officials have been exploring the 
legislative and administrative 
possibilities inherent in each. 
They are: medical care for the 
elderly under the Social Secur- 
ity system, as proposed by Pres- 
ident Kennedy; prospective in- 
creases in old age and survivors 
insurance; the possibility of 
changes in tax laws, particularly from the viewpoint of closing 
alleged tax loopholes; emergency Federal economic aid to de- 
pressed areas; urban renewal and reconstruction; financing of 
private housing through the Federal Housing Administration 
Mortgage Insurance Program, and the construction of public hous- 
ing with Federal funds. 

Thus, the current session of Congress, and even the second ses- 
sion of this Congress which will not begin until January of next 
year, hold great interest for the insurance business. For example, 
it would seem almost certain that before Congress goes home in 
1962, some sort of Social Security legislation will have been en- 
acted. This is particularly true because next year will be a Con- 
gressional election year, and the Administration may be expected 
to do all within its power to get legislation enacted which will 
increase the number of “liberals” seated in the House and Senate. 

Fifty times since 1950 legislation expanding Social Security 
benefits in one form or another have been enacted. This may pose 
a dilemma for the insurance business. Further, private insurance 

Continued on page 18 


O* the eighteen national is- 





Washington Trends 


Continued from page 17 


might be better off with a mild medical proposal for the aged 
such as that envisioned by President Kennedy with an increase 
in the Social Security tax base to $5,000. The question is whether 
it would be better to have increases in the Old Age payments 
financed by an increase in the tax base to $5,600. Of course, the 
insurance business does not have to support either measure. But, 
it does seem quite likely that one or the other will be enacted 
by next year. 

With respect to tax loophole closing, there are some companies 
which have reinsured their business through subsidiaries over- 
seas. Now they are confronted by the possibility that the Internal 
Revenue Service will no longer treat profits from abroad as capital 
gains, but will subject them to taxes as income. 

Public debt management, particularly regarding interest rates, 
is always of vital concern to the life insurance business. While 
it is not clear at this writing what debt management policies will 
be, it is evident that the present administration intends to exert 
at least a slight downward pressure on interest rates, such as that 
announced in January by the President, when by administrative 
edict he reduced the FHA mortgage rate from 534 to 5% percent. 

Aid to depressed areas and renewal of decaying urban areas are 
also subjects of much interest to the business. Life companies 
have poured over ten billion dollars of private funds into such 
projects during the past decade. They have gotten relatively little 
credit for this reconstruction and economic aid, and they are fear- 
ful that substantial Federal grants for these purposes may tend to 
diminish their interest in this type of lending. 

Private home construction and public housing is likewise a sen- 
sitive area to the insurance business. The insurance companies 
have an abundance of funds to pour into mortgages for new home 
construction. This fact alone does not give assurance that the 
public will want to buy new homes and utilize their funds. It takes 
something more than the availability of credit to stimulate the 
lagging housing industry. 

Public housing is a source of much interest because for the 
first time the government shows signs of invading the middle- 
income housing area, as well as the low-income housing area. Also 
for the first time, it is proposed that tenants in effect become co- 
operative owners of housing projects financed by Federal funds. 

All these things portend an interesting era at the start of the 
Kennedy administration. What the outcome will be is anyone’s 
guess. @ 


ORE government economists now have joined the group 
which is confident that the turn in business will come by the 
middle of the year. 

Business has been retarded greatly by unusually bad weather 
in December. Purchases that ordinarily have been spread over 
those three months are expected to boost consumer buying in 
March and subsequent months. 

If brisk buying of automobiles takes place this Spring, as many 
expect, it would give the economy an encouraging development. 

Investment programs look promising. Orders are holding up 
much better than had been expected. This applies particularly to 
industrial machinery. @ 
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Paul Wooton—Faith-full 


ERE is Paul Wooton’s last 

“Washington Trends” for THE 
SPECTATOR. On February 16, 1961, 
Paul collapsed in a taxicab as he 
was returning from a meeting of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
on Capitol Hill in Washington. He 
was 79. 

The day before, he had sent off 
this final contribution to THE SPECc- 
TATOR, Typically, he was very hum- 
ble in making a small request that 
we type a page or two of his manu- 
script here because “my girls are 
tied up on arrangements for the 
White House correspondents’ din- 
ner.” 

Paul’s byline has appeared in 
every issue of THE SPECTATOR since 
April 1953 when his column was 
introduced. 

“Treasury and Federal Reserve 
officials are relying on holders of 
insurance policies to provide active 
support of their anti-inflationary 
policies,’ he wrote in that first 
column in 1953. “Officials regard 
insurance as a basic element in a 
free economy. They know no other 
type of investment is as widely dis- 
tributed among the people.” 

We are not the only ones who will 
deeply miss Paul Wooton. The en- 
tire corps of press correspondents 
in Washington, D. C., turned out to 
pay him his final tributes. He had 
served since 1911 as daily reporter 
for the New Orleans Times Pic- 
ayune. He had been president of 
the National Press Club, of the 
Gridiron Club, of the Overseas 
Writers, of the White House cor- 
respondents. For years he has been 
recognized as the unofficial repre- 
sentative of the press to guide the 
press affairs of visiting royalty or 
heads of state. 
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But we knew him as a life-long 
supporter of the business press. 
He had served for years as head of 
the Washington bureau for Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company and brought 
the business press to the favorable 
attention of governmental officials 
in the 1920’s particularly through 
his friendship with President 
Hoover. In 1944 he became a mem- 
ber of Chilton’s Editorial Board 
and reported monthly to Chilton 
editors on Washington currents 
and cross currents. 

To encourage mutual coopera- 
tion between the business press and 
U. S. officials, Paul Wooton helped 
to found the Society of Business 
Magazine Editors. SBME brought 
editors from more than 100 busi- 
ness magazines to the capital regu- 
larly. Many of THE SPECTATOR’S 
longer articles about the Washing- 
ton scene sprang from the con- 
tacts he developed for that Society. 

Fittingly, the National Business 
Publications awarded Paul Wooton 
its first “Silver Quill’ in 1951 as 
the man who had done the most for 
the business press. His long career 
with its unique and remarkable 
accomplishments brought new pres- 
tige to all of the business press. 

This was added testimony to the 
fact that Paul Wooton was a man 
of great faith. His was not an easy 
optimism which saw only good in 
the world about him. He recog- 
nized the rough spots, the hazards. 
But he was always sure of the out- 
come. 

He had a firm but practical re- 
ligious faith which led him to urge 
President-elect Eisenhower to join 
a church. After the inauguration, 
Paul Wooton held the font of water 
at a private service while President 
Eisenhower was baptized. 

In the full eight years Paul 
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Wooton contributed unselfishly to 
THE SPECTATOR, he became a force 
for fair communications between 
policy makers in Washington, 
D. C., and policy planners in insur- 


IN INSURANCE 
Continued 


ance company offices. 

Paul Wooton’s remarkable career 
was full of service, full of work, 
full of fun, and full with an abid- 
ing, uplifting faith. @ 


PAUL WOOTON mingled with the great, the near-great, and the not-great 
with equal geniality. He talked to Presidents, Princesses, Prime Ministers, and 
business magazine editors with the same sincere interest in each one. Above 
in 1951 President Truman presents to him NBP's first Silver Quill award. Paul 
became a close friend and neighbor of the Trumans when the Senator's family 
first moved to Washington in the 1930's. Below we see Paul with two more 
of his well known friends. When Queen Elizabeth, then Princess, visited Wash- 
ington in 1951, he was named to conduct the press reception for her. Later 
Paul was awarded the Order of the British Empire. In 1954 he took on similar 
responsibilities for Prime Minister Winston Churchill. Other governments also 
decorated him, including Norway which made him a member of the Order 
of St. Olav for his articles about Norwegian resistance during World War Il. 
The "Congressional Record" of February !7, 1961, cites the fact that Paul 
Wooton "literally walked with kings but never lost the common touch." 
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Continued from page 17 
surance requested an exemption 
from the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 so that it can sell 
its proposed variable annuity con- 
tracts. In an application filed 
with the U. S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Prudential 
contends it is primarily engaged 
in the sale of insurance, not 
securities, and therefore should 
be exempt from the Act. The 
U. S. Supreme Court ruled two 
years ago that variable annuity 
contracts are securities under the 
jurisdiction of the SEC. 


Iowa. A motel package insurance 
policy became effective here, Feb. 


28, reports George C. Whitmer, 
manager of the Iowa Inspection 
Bureau. The policy is the first 
issued under a new plan by the 
Inter-Regional Insurance Confer- 
ence to file “Special Multi-Peril”’ 
policies with endorsements to 
cover many classes not included 
in existing package policies. The 
motel form covers many property 
risks including fire, extended cov- 
erage, vandalism, building col- 
lapse, limited water damage and 
sprinkler leakage along with com- 
prehensive liability with a single 
limit. 


Pennsylvania. Effective March 1, 
a new regulation by Commissioner 


Francis R. Smith established five 
rules on handling of funds by 
insurance agents or brokers. The 
regulation spells out rules under 
the state’s Anti-Commingling Bill 
to separate insurance premium 
money from other agency funds. 


Virginia. The state’s stock agent’s 
group voted on February 17 to 
permit its members to represent 
mutual insurance companies also. 
Under the amendment to its con- 
stitution, the Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents still requires 
that its members “principally” 
represent capital stock compa- 
nies. 





And in the Future 


March 6—Cleveland Day, auspices Insur- 
ance Board of Cleveland, Manger Hotel, 
Cleveland, O. 

March 9-10—Combined sessions, Annual 
Insurance Conference and Central States 
Region of American Society of Insurance 
Managers, Ohio State University campus, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

March 9-1!—Convention, Tri-State Mutual 
Agents Association, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

March 13-15—Annual midyear meeting, 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, Shamrock Hilton, Houston, 
Texas. 

March 13-I5—LIAMA Agency Manage- 
ment Conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

March 14—"I" Day, auspices Pittsburgh 
insurance industry, Hilton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

April 5-7—Workshop Meeting, National As- 
sociation of Independent Insurers, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

April 6-8—Western District CPCU  Insti- 
tute, LaPlaya Hotel, Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
Calif. 

April 9-13—19th annual meeting, National 
Association of Surety Bond Producers, 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 

April 13-15—Annual meeting, Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association, Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

April 13-15—Life Insurers Conference, 
American Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 
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April 16-18—Annual meeting, Southern 
Round Table, LAA, Royal Orleans Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

April 16-20—Mid-Year meeting, NALU, 
a Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

April 17-18—Accident & Sickness meeting, 
LIAMA, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


cago. 
April 23-26—Annual convention, American 


Association of Managing General 
Agents, Camelback Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. 

April 25-27—Northeast District CPCU 
Institute, Beacon Manor Hotel, Pt. 
Pleasant, N. J. 

April 26—Estate Planners’ Day, auspices 
New Chapter, CLU, Town Hall, 123 W. 
43rd St., New York. 

April 26-28—Combination Companies Con- 
ference, LIAMA, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

May 8-9—Annual meeting, Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

May 8-10—Annual meeting, Health Insur- 
ance Association, Biltmore Hotel, N. Y. 

May 9-10—Symposium marking 50th anni- 
versary of enactment of first legislation 
on workmen's compensation insurance. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

May 15-17—Annual conference, Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

May 17-19—Meeting, Insurance Company 
Education Directors Society, Rockton, Ill. 


May 23-25—Southeast District CPCU In- 
stitute, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 

May 3l—Mid-year meeting, Fraternal 
Actuarial Association, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

June I—CLU-CPCU Dedication Ceremony 
at Huebner Hall, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

June 2—National Seminar, CLU, Shera- 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 4-9—Annual meeting, NAIC, Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 7-l1!—Annual convention, National 
Association of Public Insurance Adjusters, 
Concord Hotel, Kiamisha Lake, N. Y. 

June 12-14—Annual convention, Internation! 
Association of Health Insurance Under- 
writers, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

June 12-14—South Central District CPCU 
Institute, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

June 15-17—North Central District CPCU 
Institute, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

June 19-2I—Medical Section 
ALC, the Homestead, Hot 
W. Va. 

June 19-20—Life Officers Investment Sem- 
inar, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

June 25-28—Annual meeting, Consumer 
Credit Insurance Association, Sheraton 
Towers Hotel, Chicago. 

June 25-29—Annual meeting, MODRT, 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


meeting, 
Springs, 
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me PREFERRED PROTECTOR 


This well-established, permanent Preferred Protector policy ($10,000 
minimum) is currently the best-selling contract in our portfolio. 


Why? A great deal of the answer is provided by Planned Living— 
State Mutual’s better approach to sales. Planned Living leads the 
way to a quick response for any one of our products — shows where 
each individual product fits into our portfolio. 


Planned Living is a precisely plotted sales approach — so flexible 
it can be used in every life insurance presentation from the simple 
package to estate analysis. And it doesn’t disturb your present selling 
methods. By gearing all of State Mutual’s life and health plans to 
four planning areas, Planned Living quickly points up the right 
products for each specific need. 


Thus, goods (like the Preferred Protector) are being moved more 
quickly, with more confidence and with greater skill than was ever 
before possible. To learn more about Planned Living or the 
Preferred Protector, see your nearest State Mutual office or write 
us here in Worcester, Massachusetts. 


cM, ) STATE MUTUAL 
CY OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Founded 1844 @ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force @ LIFE e NON-CANCELLABLE HEALTH INSURANCE e GROUP 
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NYLIC 


AGENT.. 








Recent surveys show that New York 
Life agents secure millions of dollars of 
business through their use of Nylic’s 
varied and well-planned direct-mail 
program. 


Direct mail is just one phase of Nylic’s 
comprehensive sales promotion program. 
In addition, the program includes sales 
leaflets, attractive illustration forms, vis- 
ual sales tracks, product-information 
kits, audio-visual aids, agents’ manuals, 


= A sales promotion 


program that gives him 
greater sales potential 
and more 

receptive prospects ! 


and policyowner prestige materials, such 
as award-winning wall calendars. All of 
these pave the agent’s way to successful 
sales interviews. 


This sales promotional activity builds 
the prestige of the Nylic agent, the 
products he sells and the Company he 
represents. And most important, it is 
helping the Nylic agent increase the 
amount of insurance he writes—year 
after year—for more and more people! 





New York Life 


Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance «+ Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 


Sales-supporting 
promotion is 
another reason why... 


THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 


IN YOUR auto ee 
1S A GOOD MAN TO 
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“T used to be known as a ball o’ fire for new 
production ... Now they call me ‘Old Smudge Pot.” 


Don’t give up, Beasley. You might well 
again turn red hot if you use the right 
sales fuel. Bituminous’ application of 
modern rating techniques, appraising 
each risk on an individual basis and 
tailoring a program accordingly, helps 
keep costs low and puts you in a better 
competitive position on workmen’s com- 
pensation and liability coverages. Bitu- 
minous’ topnotch engineering and claim 
services help keep you warm at renewal 


time. See your nearby Bituminous branch 
manager . . . soon. 





BRANCH OFFICES AND 
SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 


Atlanta, Ga.; Belleville, Ill.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, Ill., and St, Louis, Mo. 











Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 


Bituminous © 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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STOP! 


The minute it takes to read this ad 
can save Ate thousands of anes 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 
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Atlantic’s 1961 Co-operative Ads 
To Promote Independent Agents 


The advantages of insuring through an independent agent receive major emphasis in a distinctive 
new co-operative advertising campaign prepared by the Atlantic Companies. The series of seven 
advertisements will appear during 1961 in more than 90 newspapers across the country. It is 
expected that many agents will run tie-in listings below the ads—with Atlantic sharing the cost of 
each listing. Copy above the listings will mention the company only incidentally, pointing out that 
“The agents below represent not only the Atlantic Companies, but also many other well-known insurance 
companies. Because these men are independent, they will provide you with the best professional advice and 
service when you buy car, home, or business insurance .. . and when you have a claim.” 

Colorful direct-mail pieces related to the ads are also available to agents, at cost. These provide 
space for imprinting the agent’s own name and address and contain no reference to the Company. 

For further information on this new departure in co-operative company-agency advertising, and how 
it can help build sales for you, write to W.I. Plitt, Director of Advertising, at the address below. 





Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL e¢ CENTENNIAL 
28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast ° Home Office: 45 Wall Street, New York 5 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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GROWTH BMMUWEtONe 


That’s the picture at Provident Mutual. 

For this vigorous 96-year-old has actually grown 88% since 1950 in the amount of 
protection in force on the lives of all its policyowners. 

There are many reasons for this fine gain. A continuing favorable dividend scale. New 
policies for the individual and family. Increasing activity from the newly added Group 
insurance and Health insurance lines. New discount practices for premium payment. 
Growth is measured in other ways, too. 

Policies are people. People with dreams—for themselves, their children and grand- 
children. People with hope for a better tomorrow and brighter years to come. 

And therein lies the very best part of this healthy growth situation: the peace of mind, 
the attainable dreams of 350,000 Provident Mutual policyowners. This is our richest 
reward and fullest satisfaction. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL J ostnsarnn mm 





“How I turned a $10 inquiry into 
an $826 premium...on the spot!” 


by a Cleveland insurance agent 


“One day not long ago, I received a telephone call 
from one of my clients inquiring about a Schedule 
Fidelity Bond for his office clerk. Bob Layne, Special 
Agent for The American, happened to be in my office 
at the time and suggested that we make an appointment 
right then to discuss the matter with my client. 


“During our visit, Bob surveyed and analyzed their 
entire Crime Insurance Program and made alternate 
quotations on the spot to coincide with his recommenda- 
tions. My client was very impressed with the coverage 
gaps pointed out by Bob and, as you can imagine, de- 
cided against the low-premium Schedule Fidelity Bond 
in favor of an entirely new program, covered by The 
American’s Blanket Crime Policy with a premium of 
$826. Furthermore, I was assured that more business 
would be coming my way shortly! 


“It couldn’t have happened at a more opportune 
time. The speedy (and successful) conclusion of our call 





on this risk meant that I could leave on time, with my 
family, on the vacation trip we had planned so long. 
And as for Bob Layne, I promised I’d send him a 
postcard first thing. He’s one guy I want to keep in 
touch with!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputa- 
tion, multiple line facilities and excellent branch 
office services... offering prompt policy-writing, 
expert engineering, premium auditing and speedy 
claim attention. Contact your closest branch office. 
Let us prove to you that The American means business 
.-» MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company e Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH -AUTOMOBILE+ BONDS» BURGLARY-~ FIRE & ALLIED LINES+ GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS - 
26 


INLAND & OCEAN MARINE -~ 


MULTIPLE PERIL - 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
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™eeIMy Income 
increased ten times” 


SIDNEY C. ORY 


Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President Lafayette, Louisiana 
Franklin Life Insurance Company January 13, 1961 
Springfield, Illinois 

Dear O’B: 

Recently I completed my tenth year with the Franklin Life and I can hardly 
express my deep appreciation for the wonderful things that have happened 
in that decade. In the 14 years of my previous insurance connection, I 
enjoyed many honors, and qualified for all honor clubs and conventions 
based on production. But I was never able to attain the substantial income 
that I felt my work and efforts had earned. In fact, I seriously considered 
leaving the business, even though I loved it, and enjoyed the work. 

While making these decisions back in 1949, it was my good fortune to 
contact Franklin’s Regional Manager B. B. Johnson in New Orleans. The 
result has completely changed my life. In ten years, my income has increased 

_ more than ten times over the previous high. And while this is by no means 
the sole measure of happiness and success, it does contribute greatly to job 
satisfaction. And I have thoroughly enjoyed my work as a Franklinite, with 
an appreciation of the business that I never knew before. 

I have been able to send my daughters through college, with no financial 
strain. They each have their own automobile; as does my wife. We own a 
lovely home in a lovely neighborhood and enjoy membership in our Country 
Club. These are many of the extras made possible by good income. I have 
also found time for much civic work as a result of the freedom of my status 
as a Franklin Life representative. 

I sell nothing but Franklin exclusives. This makes me different from all 
other life insurance men. And it makes it possible for me to bring a new 
approach to the solving of family problems, and creation of family security 
for my clients. I feel a deep sense of appreciation and enjoyment in being 
associated with a truly great life insurance company. And I look forward 
to long years of continued happy association. 

Cordially, 
Sidney C. Ory 





Lhe Friendly 
FIRANTIKILIN ILIIFIE comeany 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 


Over Four Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Got 1t made. 20 sales today in a single stop! Individual sales, at that. And no end 
in sight. This is the way to sell A & H — through Aetna’s new Paycheck Protection Plan for 
employees. A mention of the price (really competitive) and the employees are already half sold. 
The clincher comes when you spell out the monthly income benefits. And the boss is enthusi- 
astic because it takes a raft of problems off his mind. Once you’ve sold him, he’ll even help you 
sell the employees. Payroll deductions take care of the premiums. So where does that leave you? 
With lots of business the easy way and no bookkeeping to boot! Write today for more information. 


Proven Symbols of 


Professional Service 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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e Our New Topeka Office Building 
Which Will Be Occupied 


e Write Today 
Regarding 
Currently 
Available 
Territories! 


Our dynamic expansion 
program makes excellent 
territories immediately 
available for General 
Agent opportunity. Write 
us today for detailed in-~ 
formation. All corre- 


spondence confidential. 
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TESTED, MODERN MERCHANDISE 
PLUS FIELD-ORIENTED MANAGEMENT 


SPELL Opportunity FOR YOU! 


Our Company, one of America’s fastest growing and most 
progressive, can offer you a lifetime profitable career op- 
portunity. Our unique investment type program is a high- 
light feature of our tested merchandise, in addition to a 
complete line of both Participating and Non-Participating 
Plans. 


Fully Paid Conventions (for both man and wife), 
Top Commissions and many other attractive benefits can 
be yours with National Reserve Life. 





H. O. CHAPMAN 
President 


S. H. WITMER 
Chairman of the Board 


Ya: COMPANy 


LIFE INSURA 
a 


Topeka + Sioux Falls 





FATIGUE—A FRIEND IN DISGUISE 


Nobody welcomes fatigue. Yet, it can 
be a friend in disguise. Without a sense 
of fatigue, we would often push our- 
selves beyond the limits of our endur- 
ance—and the diagnosis of certain dis- 
eases, of which fatigue is an early 
symptom, might be long delayed. 

There are many kinds and many 
causes of fatigue. For example, there’s 
simple physical fatigue which you feel 
after you’ve had a strenuous “work- 
out.” You rest or get a good night’s 
sleep—and it vanishes. 

Fatigue may also be caused by low 
blood sugar—especially among people 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY® 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


who eat little or no breakfast. Any 
healthy person who “tires out” before 
noon should have a breakfast high in 
protein foods—especially meat, eggs 
and milk. 

In contrast, there’s the persistent and 
exhausting form of fatigue that’s en- 
tirely unrelated to physical effort or diet. 
This is nervous or emotional fatigue. 
Brought on by anxiety, tension or bore- 
dom, it is a steady drain on your energy. 

If you are persistently tired, take a 
look at your way of life. How much 
exercise do you get? Physical activity is 
often the one thing most needed to 


overcome emotional fatigue. 

When fatigue persists, see your phy- 
sician. A check-up will reveal whether 
there’s any disease to account for your 
tiredness. Or a frank talk about your 
worries may help untangle the emo- 
tional knots that make you “tired all 
the time.” Whatever the cause, fatigue 
shouldn’t be ignored. 


Remember: for the most common 
forms of fatigue, “tonics” are seldom of 
any value. Avoid self-medication. Fa- 
tigue, like any other symptom of phys- 
ical or mental distress, should be 
investigated by your physician. 





THE LIGHT 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 


national héalth and welfare. It is appearing in two 


THAT 


colors in publications with a total circulation in ex- 


cess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Evening Post, 


NEVER FAILS 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Red- 
book, Reader’s Digest,. National Geographic, 


U.S. News and Look. 
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Why You Should 


Represent 
Companies 


Of PTT 
Loyalty Group / 





1) You’ll have outstanding facilities for practically every 
kind of insurance you'll ever write and exceptional service 
for such specialized fields as: 


Rate Engineering 
Public Utility Risks 
Business Interruption 
Boiler and Machinery 
Accident and Sickness 
Bonds and Burglary 


You'll be assured of fast and efficient service 
through a nearby America Fore Loyalty Group office. 


You’ll have prompt and fair claims service 
available locally and wherever your clients may travel 
in the United States or Canada. 


You’ll find policies carrying the America Fore Loyalty 
Group seal enjoy high acceptance because of our 
outstanding reputation for strength and dependability. 


a 


Contact our nearest office for a fieldman to give you all the facts. 





The Continental Insurance Company ° Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey ° Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York +  National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. * Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. « The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company = « Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited ¢ — Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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Stairway to Success 


Success, dictionary-defined, is ‘‘a favorable termi- 
nation of anything attempted.”’ For a business, 
however, there is no “‘termination’’ point on the 
“stairway to success.” It’s a continuing climb 
upward, step-by-step, to new opportunities, new 
achievements, new successes . . . as in the case of 
Berry Merritt Insurance, Inc., Long Beach, Calif. 


For this agency the “‘climb’’ began in 1918. Soon 
solidly established as a leading agency in the com- 
munity, the Company has been going up ever since. 
And the three principals (above . . . Berry Merritt, 
Sr., President and founder, center; Berry Merritt, 
Jr., Vice President, left, and Frazer Merritt, 


pany, is the ability of your underwriting staff 
to work with us in the handling of our requirements. 
I have found them to be highly skilled in their 
approach to today’s insurance problems. It is also 
a pleasant experience to find that tact and diplo- 
macy are likewise included among the virtues and 
qualifications of the personnel of Standard 
Accident Insurance Company.” 


Standard will welcome an opportunity to work 
with you, too. Let’s get together and talk about it. 


" ea OF SERVICE FOR 76 YEARS 
= 


3 


Secretary-Treasurer, right) aim to continue this = leah = 

successful ascent. Standard Accident aims to % : $$ STAN D ARD ACCIDENT 
help them. errness ; 

INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE + DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CASUALTY « FIRE © MARINE ¢ FIDELITY ¢ SURETY 


And, in the matter of helpful assistance to agents, 
Standard’s “‘aim’”’ is consistently on target, as Berry 
Merritt, Jr., will attest . . . “‘The most important 
point concerning our relationship with your Com- 
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When It Comes to 
MAKING MORE MONEY 


From Life Insurance+e+ Better Come to 


BEC AU S The Manhattan Life Provides You © 
with a Modern, COMPLETE PORTFOLIO: 


‘ 55 POLICIES 13 RIDERS 
Here S (Not counting the sub-standard versions) 


MANHATTAN LIFE’S Have you ever sold life insurance? Whether the answer is 
“Yes” or “No,” The Man from Manhattan would like to tell 


HAN DY KIT you about the broad service he renders. 


that General Just as important to you as our complete line of life 
Insurance Men insurance, including Family Plan, Group Life and Pension 





find $0 helpful Plans, is our 
PROGRESSIVE, PERSONALIZED 
UNDERWRITING TO 1,000% MORTALITY 


(Most Plans) 
The Manhattan Life provides the extra flexibility that can 


mean much to you in the way of extra income from life 
insurance sales. 








SEE YOUR MANHATTAN LIFE GENERAL AGENT 


Frequently- published supplement- 
ary sheets keep you up-to-date on OR .CLIP THE COUPON NOW 


new developments and sales slants. Agency Department 
WE SHALL BE GLAD The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
TO FURNISH YOU A KIT 111 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 
The Manhattan Life is licensed in 
all states, except Oklahoma, and Please send one of your File-size Kits to help me sell more 
is also licensed in the District of Life Insurance 
Columbia. 


Our 2nd \,, Century NAME___ 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURAN COMPANY penese pig 3b se ae 

of Agw York, 


HOME OFFICE: 111 WEST 57TH STREET Cf Ee eee SN ME 
NEw YorRK 19, N. Y. 














For Further Information Circle 79 on Card on Page 65 
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The Equitable Life of Bob Spooner 
in Appleton, WISCONSIN poser spooner of Miwaukee’s 








Specializes in personal estate and business insurance planning, but sells. 
large and small policies with equal enthusiasm. Here his enthusiasm is 
shared by officials of The Menasha Wooden Ware Corporation—Mowry 
Smith, Jr., Dick Johnson, and Tad Shephard. The company recently 
installed a comprehensive group policy with Equitable. 


A man’s prestige somehow goes hand in hand with the 
prestige of the company he represents. This is 
why Bob is proud to be a life underwriter for Equitable. 
It’s a full life. And a rewarding one. Living Insurance 
is more than a need ... it’s a career! 


tus KQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. ©1961 


Tune in The Equitable’s Our American Herrrace, Saturday, March 11, NBC-TV 
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Wandling Agency is a ski enthusiast. 
Here the family is taking off 
for a typical weekend. 
Wife Elaine (“Sis”) is handing 
up the skis. Son Jeff, 13, 
and Linda, 16, have the ski 
poles. Daughter Vicki, 21, 
is on the far right. 


. ie 4 


be 


Top Salesman: Bob received the National 
Honor Agent Award for 1960—and congratu- 
lations from Agency Manager Lee Wandling. 
Bob used to be a highly successful District 
Manager, but switched to direct selling in 
1952, and has produced over a million dollars 
in business annually ever since. 


Community-minded: As member of a fund-raising 
committee, shown here, Bob helped to build this 
$2,500,000 hospital in Appleton. Has also served on 
many other boards—of the Y.M.C.A., for example, 
the Salvation Army, and the First Methodist Church. 


Daily Reward: After a hard day, Bob returns to his 
beautiful home on the Fox River. In summer, boating 
and picnicking are favorite family pastimes. 
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Why play guessing games when it comes to 
plant security? 


In safeguarding life, property and profits 
against fire, burglary and other hazards, 
ADT automatic protection services have 
proved their effectiveness and dependability. 


Here’s the evidence in a nutshell: 


It’s a fact—During the past ten years, ADT 
waterflow alarm service provided subscribers 
with an immunity against fire loss that aver- 
aged 99.98 per cent of protected values. 


It’s a fact — Throughout the same period, 
subscribers to ADT burglar alarm service 
enjoyed an immunity against burglary loss 
that averaged 99.99 per cent. 


Dependability like this warrants serious con- 
sideration. Other facts about plant protec- 
tion are contained in an illustrated booklet 
that’s available (Canada and U.S. only) by 
writing to us. Better still, call the ADT 
security specialist listed in your telephone 
directory. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive Office: 


A 


NATIONWIODE 
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155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 7.\b) 


ORGANIZATION 
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John Hancock still makes independence possible 


In the homes of millions of American families a John 
Hancock life insurance policy is a symbol of independ- 
ence. To these families it means a brighter. future, 
better opportunities for their children, protection for 


How we paid benefits 


e@ In 1960, John Hancock paid total benefits of 
$47 1,473,000, an average of $1,886,000 every work - 
ing day. 


e Payments flowed into every state and territory of the 
United States and into various Canadian provinces. 


@ $756,851,000 paid to or set aside for policy owners 
or beneficiaries in 1960 —an increase of 5.6%. 


their savings and security in their later years. At John 
Hancock we are proud to serve so many Americans 
in sO many ways. 


How we safeguard the future 


e Assets: $6,127,323,000. (Obligations, $5,591,7 12,000; 
general contingency reserve and special contingency 
reserves, $535,611,000. ) 

e American industry and communities strengthened 
by John Hancock investments — an average of 
$2,192,000 invested every working day. 

@ Over $26 billion of John Hancock insurance in force 
at the end of 1960— an increase of 8.1%. 


Gu TO a 
MUTUALJZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Snow—and a Higher Responsibility 


HEN I was a boy, snow came in December 
\ \ and sleighing lasted through March. Dur- 
ing adult life my dreams have been of the pleas- 
ures of those days. Somehow, I came to believe 
that all I needed for youth and its joys were 
prolonged snow and weather cold enough to 
keep it on the ground. 

In this year of 1961, I’ve had snow and the 
cold to keep it. For me there has been no fun 
as in days that are gone. The gayness is only 
in my memories. My common sense and my doc- 
tor warn me against any other than eye contact 
with the snow. The cold holds me no charms. 

It is the lot of every man since time began 
“to look before and after and pine for what 
is not.’ Were life a scientific phenomenon alone, 
snow would come and the winds would blow 
and they would bring sensation from their pres- 
ence. We would have joy in them, and sorrow 
because of them. But we would never relive 
them in our memories. We would not hope for 
the old thrills nor fear the pains they brought. 
Without that spark from Divine Providence 
and a Spirit endowed for eternity, the present 
would be our sole concern. 

Live for the day and its pleasures would be 
wise advice. The evils that we did would not 
fill our minds with regret nor would the obliga- 
tions we accepted cause us resolutions of per- 
formance. Action and ambition would be ever 
selfish. Power and wealth would not be sought 
because of love or a desire to do good for others. 
Virtues would have no meaning. 

Without the spur of an inner conscience, life 
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EDITORIAL 


insurance would have no place in family sacri- 
fices nor in its economy. Many effective devices 
have been developed for its sale. None of them 
would avail if the buyer was not prompted also 
by goodness or by love of others. Life insurance 
is the practical application of man’s belief in 
the hereafter. To provide for others after one’s 
own death is the acceptance of a higher respon- 
sibility. The answer to the soliloquy “to be or 
not to be” has been decided most usually in the 
affirmative. 


Service to Mankind 


Insurance men are material missionaries. 
They stand high among the professions dedi- 
cated to the service of mankind. They rank with 
those spiritual men who call us to a better way 
of life. To be a good life insurance man is a 
privilege. I have known and talked with thou- 
sands of them. From city and country, without 
exception, the successful among them sold each 
policy in the sincere conviction that he was 
helping that client to better meet his obligations 
in life. These underwriters understood that for 
most men death or disablement come before 
the day of financial independence. The satis- 
faction in knowing that they had prevented 
need and worry was for those agents their 
greatest compensation. 

When your dreams of happiness lie with 
the past, they will never be fulfilled. When your 
day of contentment is planned for the future, 
there is a hope that it will be reached. & 
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Life Funds in Urban Renewal 


Older sections of several large cities fight blight 
successfully with money invested by insurance 


Place Ville-Marie, now under construction 
in Montreal, Que. The project includes a 
42-story skyscraper, several office buildings, 
a large shopping center and promenade, 
a three-acre plaza and a garage. 


A triple-unit office building on Wilshire 


Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. More than 


a score of new buildings have revitalized 
this Miracle Mile section. 


«Washington Square Village apartment de- 
velopment in Greenwich Village, New York 
City. Here three square blocks of blighted 
tenements and worn-out commercial struc- 
tures have been replaced by “Washington 
Square Village." Included are two modern 
17-story terraced apartment buildings, a 
shopping area, children's playground and 
stretches of grass and gardens. 





COVERAGES AND FORMS 


And the Band Played 
On-—With Insurance 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
FLOATER 


Q. What companies write this 
policy? 

A. Inland Marine. 

Q. How is it written? 

A. As a separate policy or under 
the personal articles floater to re- 
duce the number of policies or to 
avoid the applications of the in- 
dividual minimum premiums if a 
number of forms are included. 

Coverage 

Q. What does this floater pro- 
vide? 

A. It provides “all risk” protec- 
tion on scheduled items, subject 
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to a few exclusions. The coverage 
is world wide, though under- 
writers usually exclude the coun- 
tries behind the Iron and Bamboo 
curtains. A limited, named peril 
form is also available. 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. The policy does not cover 
loss occasioned by wear, tear, 
gradual deterioration, moths, ver- 
min or inherent vice. The usual 
limitations as to war, acts of war 
and radioactive contamination also 
apply. 

A separate set of exclusions 
applies on organs which are not 


of a mobile nature: loss or damage 
due to mechanical or electrical 
breakdown or failure, repairing, 
adjusting, servicing or mainten- 
ance operations unless fire or 
explosion ensues and then covers 
only such damage as results from 
the fire or explosion. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates for this 
floater? 

A. Assureds are classified as 
professional or non-professional 
owners. Rates per $100 for individ- 
uals are: 


Insurance Non-Pro Profes- 
Amounts fessional sional 
Ist $500 $ .75 $3.20 
next $1,000 85 1.30 


over $1,500 .20 45 


Dance bands and orchestras are 
separately rated: 


Insurance 
Amounts 

1st $2,000 $2.60 
next $3,000 2.20 
next $20,000 1.85 
over $25,000 1.20 


Rates 
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VER the last decade, new of- 

fice buildings have mush- 
roomed in cities throughout the 
United States. Most important 
single source of capital for this 
building boom has been life insur- 
ance funds. Life insurance money 
for city improvement comes mainly 
from reserve funds set aside to 
pay future benefits to policyhold- 
ers. Earnings from these invest- 
ments help reduce the cost of in- 
surance to those insured. 

Immediately after World War II, 
life companies pioneered in help- 
ing to meet a critical housing 
shortage in American cities. Metro- 
politan Life planned and developed 
modern apartment projects like 
Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper 
Village in New York’s old gas- 
house district. New York Life op- 
erates Manhattan House in New 
York and Lake Meadows in a 
southside Chicago slum. 

The passing years have brought 
satisfactory financial returns plus 
overwhelming public acclaim for 
these early bold steps into a highly 
specialized field. In June 1958 the 

Continued on page 57 





Other bands and orchestras, 
schools, ete., are rated: 
Insurance 
Amounts Rates 
Ist $2,000 $1.30 
next $3,000 1.10 
next $20,000 Bs | 
over $25,000 SY 


Three-year policies may be writ- 
ten. The three-year multiple is 
applied to the annual rates. 


Minimum Premiums 
Annual 
Minimum 
$15.00 
Individuals-non-professional 10.00 
15.00 
10.00 


Classification 
Individuals-professional 


Dance bands and orchestras 
Other bands and orchestras 


Schedule Policy 


Each item of property must 
be separately scheduled for the 
amount of insurance with the 
agreed value appearing opposite. 
Sheet music and miscellaneous 


Continued on page 58 
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Insurance Building Facts 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
Phoenix Mutual Life plans a 
14-story home office building 
in the Constitution Plaza re- 
development project. Ellipti- 
cal office tower, 12-stories 
high, is described as first of © 
its kind in the world. Shape 
permits quick access to of- 
fices from service areas, and 
reduces total surface area. 


Frankenmuth, Michigan. This 
modernistic building is new 
home office of Frankenmuth 
Mutual. Built of brick, steel 
and pre-cast concrete with 
22,000 sq. ft. for offices, 
building uses glass almost con- 
tinuously for exterior. 


Los Angeles, California. Oc- 
cidental Life plans a $25 mil- 
lion center in the downtown 
business section. Initial phase 
will be immediate construc- 
tion of a nine-story service 
center, adjoining the existing 
home office, and a five-level 
garage nearby. Eventually a 
25-story tower will be erected 
and joined to the service 
building. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Steel- 
work on the 41-story building for 
United of America has reached the 
14th floor. U. S. Steel’s American 
Bridge Division is erecting the 
7,000 tons of steel for the sky- 
scraper. 

DENVER, COLORADO. Con- 
struction has begun on the $200,- 
000 area headquarters building for 
Pacific Mutual Life. Firm will lease 
from the Milwaukee Development 


Company on a long-term basis. 
One-story structure of modern de- 
sign will contain 6,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Architect: Ralph D. 
Peterson & Associates. Construc- 

tion: Robinhorne Company. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
Franklin Life plans an addition of 
12 stories adjacent to its present 
home office and connected to the 
existing building. Groundbreaking 
Continued on page 60 
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Profiting from Business Magazines 


When a magazine disappears unread into company files, you 
may have missed some valuable information. ... By Howard D. 


Shaw, president, Institute of Management Services 


HEN an insurance trade jour- 
Waa lands with the heap of 
morning mail inside an insurance 
company, what happens next? 
Where does the magazine go? How 
many people see it? How often 
does it get delayed? Which depart- 
ments make most use of it? 

THE SPECTATOR assigned IMS the 
task of surveying by 1,000 mail 
questionnaires the movements of 
any insurance magazine in the in- 
surance home offices. We received 
replies to our 2-page questionnaire 
from 199 insurance companies (23 
of them with annual premium in- 
come under $1 million) plus a 
handful of regional offices, rating 
bureaus, and associations. 

It would be nice if we could draw 
a neat diagram to show the path 
followed by the average insurance 
journal from reader to reader in a 
typical company. But there is no 
such animal as a typical company. 
One of our chief discoveries was 
that companies handle trade jour- 
nals in such a diversity of ways that 
things don’t pigeon-hole very weli. 
But even in a patternless pattern, 
maybe we should look for the 
moral. 

Some of the things we learned, 
or failed to learn, are summarized 
in the table shown in this article. 
When we asked which department 
is responsible for routing, for ex- 
ample, we got 31 different answers. 
About 2 out of 5, however, said the 
mailing room or the library does 
the routing. 

We asked how often an insur- 
ance journal is delayed when some- 
one on the list is away. To our sur- 
prise, there is relatively little 
trouble on this score. Of the 189 
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companies that answered this ques- 
tion, 65 said rarely, 109 said oc- 
casionally, and only 15 said often. 
A great many companies seem to 
control this problem by requesting 
an assistant to check off the name 
and add it to the bottom of the list 
so the magazine will come back 
later. Many companies also ask 
the reader to do likewise when he 
is too busy to read the publication 
right now. 


How Many Read? 


To the question on how many in- 
dividuals see a magazine, we re- 
ceived 51 different answers. Ex- 
ample: 1 to 20, 4 or 5, maximum of 
16, 5 to 45. Perhaps somebody 
could feed such replies into an elec- 
tronic computer and produce an 
average. Studying all the figures 
carefully, I say the average is 6 
But are there cases where 20 or 
30 or 45 people really read a single 
copy of an insurance journal? 

This may sound as though rout- 
ing lists run wild with little effort 
to limit their length. This is not 


Each company's routing 
slip is different, as you 
can see from the samples 
at right. Selected from 
the 100 slips sent to IMS 
with the questionnaire, 
these are interesting or 
simple or complicated 
ones. 


Wess 


true in a number of companies. 
There multiple-copy subscriptions 
are purchased to hold down the 
number of names to which each 
copy is circulated. When 184 com- 
panies gave us an answer to the 
question, “Do you receive more than 
one copy of some insurance jour- 
nals?” one hundred and forty said 
Yes. Nearly all of them reported 
that different copies were circu- 
lated to different people or depart- 
ments. 

Which departments in an insur- 
ance company read the journals? 
Our questionnaire asked respond- 
ents to “estimate which department 
in your home office makes most use 
of insurance trade journals.” The 
answers indicated 20 different de- 
partments. The agency or sales 
departments accounts for almost 
half the answers and the under- 
writing department one fifth. (See 
the table.) 

It would take a book to describe 
the sample routing slips we re- 
ceived and the way they are used. 
A few are pictured here. The vari- 
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ation is almost inconceivable. Sev- 
eral are 814 by 11 inches; some are 
smaller than 1 by 2 inches. Some 
companies prepare a different slip 
for each publication. Some use 
several for different copies of the 
same publication in order to short- 
en the number of names to which 
each is routed. One company re- 
ported they. used 30 different slips, 
another reported 35. Some home 
offices use slips or sets of slips with 
lists of names printed on them; 
others write or type names when 
circulating a publication. 

Looking over the survey results 
with a wide-angle lens, we say that 
most companies have a _ routing 
“system” that is about as informal 
as their size permits. The farther 
you go down the scale of size, the 
more you run into situations where 
somebody asks somebody else if he 
wants to receive a publication, or 
where the fellow who gets a maga- 
zine decides where it circulates. 
Finally you find offices where there 
is “no circulation.” A few com- 
panies, for instance, display the 
magazine on a table for the use by 
anyone who is interested. 


Systems with Size 


There is little evidence of pater- 
nalism or a high degree of system- 
atization until you turn to a small 
group of companies at the other 
end of the scale of size. They are 
mostly big life companies, and their 
methods vary considerably. But 
the glorification of the “System & 
Procedures” approach seems to take 
a firm hold. “We are attempting 
to eliminate individual addresses,” 
said one company, “and control ali 
circulation through the library.” 
Another large company makes a 
carbon copy of each routing slip 
and holds it until the periodical is 
returned to the library. One com- 
pany brags that they know where 
every copy of every publication is 
at any time. Several of these com- 
panies wrote letters describing 
their systems in detail. 

Whether the system is highly 
methodical or flexible and loose, 
however, we draw a certain infer- 
ence of system-worship. We get 
the feeling that the company is 
doing the officer or department 
head a favor to let him sniff the 

Continued on page 77 
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Milestones 


JOHN HANCOCK’S Great Leaders 
series of advertisements will mark 
its 15th anniversary this year by 
adding four new ads to its reper- 
tory. As Albert Einstein and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson join the ranks of 
outstanding Americans honored in 
Hancock ads, with new versions of 
John Hancock and Paul Revere ads, 
the series will reach a total of 111. 
Many of the original paintings used 
for the illustrations have been pre- 
sented to museums and public in- 
stitutions, or to individuals closely 
associated with the theme of the 
advertisement. Many have also been 
used as illustrations in history 
books. The Great Leaders series 
has won numerous awards includ- 
ing those from the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature and the Free- 
doms Foundation. 


NORTH CENTRAL LIFE, St. Paul, 
Minn., marked the 40th anniversary 


Some home office employees of National 
Union, Pittsburgh, Pa., marked their 60th 
anniversary with the company last month. 
Blowing out the candles on a celebration 
cake is Anne Pfeiffer, one of the auditors 
and oldest employee in service. She has 
been with the firm for 41 years. 


of its founding on January 31, 1961. 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL, Dallas, Tex- 
as, marked the 35th aniversary of 
its founding on January 26. @ 





Canada: Record 


3.85% of Income 


ANADIANS put 3.85 per cent 
C of their total income after 
taxes into life insurance premiums 
and annuity considerations during 
1959. This is the largest percent- 
age attained in the post war period. 
Throughout the 1930’s Canadians 
maintained their premium pay- 
ments at a remarkably steady level 
despite economic difficulties. Since 
then premium payments have in- 
creased each year, total in 1959 
being more than double the 1950 
figure. 

Since 1926 one dollar in every 
four saved by the people in Canada 
has been saved through life com- 
panies. Through the saving element 
of their life and annuity contracts, 
they saved $444 million in 1959. 
This represents 28 per cent of their 
total personal savings during that 
year. @ 


Income Share 


Canada and Cuba 


ANADIAN life insurance com- 
panies operating in Cuba are 
waiting for the Cuban government 
to forward bonds in lieu of mort- 
gages which it took over when its 
reform law went into effect. The 
Canadian companies — Manufac- 
turers, Crown, Confederation, Im- 
perial, Sun—were promised that 
revolutionary government bonds 
would replace the mortgages ap- 
propriated. These have not yet 
come to hand. 

Until Castro’s regime took over, 
Canadian life companies wrote 
about 70 per cent of all life insur- 
ance carried by Cubans. Insurance 
in force was estimated at $216 mil- 
lion. However, company officials 
point out that their business in 
Cuba represents only a small frac- 
tion of their total business—less 
than 2 per cent. @ —Lillian Millar 
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“Goals” Can Aid Life Selling 


Setting an insurance goal for prospects may prove 
more effective than selling on a ‘needs’ basis 


OALS” selling for life insur- 

ance may provide the next 
step beyond the emphasis on a 
prospect’s “needs.” We know that 
people—prospects for insurance— 
do have some idea of how much 
insurance they should own. This 
idea, their “goal,” may be inade- 
quate in terms of family needs, but 
that “goal” does have an influence 
on whether a household head ex- 
pects to buy more insurance. The 
closer he is to his own idea of a 
“goal,” the less likely he is to think 
that he will buy more protection. 


Programming takes on added im- 
portance in “goals” selling. Where 
an agent does a careful job of pro- 
gramming for a policyholder, the 
client’s “goals” are raised so that 
he may purchase further coverage 
even though his “needs” have not 
changed. The “goals” now in the 
minds of most prospects are inade- 
quate, but it is apparently possible 
to raise those “goals.” 

These conclusions are derived 
from—but are not found directly 
in—the data released recently by 
Life Underwriter Training Council 


and the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. Their fig- 
ures in a research study called ‘‘Life 
Insurance in Focus” cover the 
answers from 4,200 interviews with 
heads of households, scientifically 
selected to reflect the general pub- 
lic’s opinions on many sides of 
family finances. The first 90-page 
report on the study is only a sum- 
mary of the findings. Five more 
full reports on separate phases of 
the results will be released later. 

But even in this summary, suf- 
ficient data are given to indicate 





THE BUYER ASKS 


Which Covers New Construction: 


Installation Floater or Fire Policy? 


This bit of ambiguous wording should be clarified.—By T. H. 
Rubey, insurance superintendent, Cities Service Petroleum Co. 


OST businesses in the medium 
M and larger size range carry 
blanket fire and extended coverage 
insurance policies. These policies in 
general provide for the automatic 
pickup of coverage (subject to 
later adjustment) of insurable val- 
ues on construction work in prog- 
ress. For many larger construction 
jobs most of these firms are either 
requiring the contractor —or the 
contractor may prefer—to carry 
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builders risk insurance, usually on 
an Inland Marine installation form. 

There are some variations in the 
installation floater forms. Basically 
they are of the scheduled property 
type, either covering all risks or ex- 
cluding the fire and extended cov- 
erage perils where the customer 
may prefer to provide coverage un- 
der his blanket policy. Most of 
these floaters carry wording some- 
what similar to the following. “This 


policy does not insure: loss if, at 
the time of loss or damage there is 
any other insurance which would 
attach if this insurance had not 
been effected, except that this in- 
surance shall apply only as excess 
and in no event as contributing in- 
surance and then only after all other 
insurance has been exhausted.” 
(Italics added.) 

Most of the blanket fire and ex- 
tended coverage policies would 
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that the idea of “needs” selling 
should be supplemented by aware- 
ness of the prospect’s “goals” and 
that the agent should help the pros- 
pect or policyholder to raise these 
“goals” in order to provide ade- 
quate protection. 


Always Considered 


The idea of “goals” selling is not 
new. Life agents have always taken 
into consideration their clients’ 
aims. The “human life value” con- 
cept, in effect, sets a goal for life 
insurance ownership. 

But now in the LUTC-LIAMA 
study, we begin to get firm statis- 
tics to indicate that ownership 
“goals” do play an important part 
in helping a person decide to buy 
life insurance. The influence of 
these, “goals” varies with the place 
of the prospect in the life cycle or, 
as the study calls it, the “needs” 
cycle. 

The cycle used in this study di- 
vides all the household heads inter- 
viewed into six categories: the in- 
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automatically attach to new con- 
struction. Hence the floater policy 
wording I quoted would put the 
floater coverage as excess to the 
blanket fire policy. We do not believe 
it is the intent of inland marine un- 
derwriters to place their insurance 
as excess in these situations. How- 
ever, a strict interpretation of pol- 
icy wording can produce that ef- 
fect. 


We have found an intent within 
the insurance industry that in such 
situations the more specific of the 
two policies would be considered as 
primary. This intent is not definite 
enough to establish the floater cov- 
erage as primary without question. 
Certain of the installation floater 
policies carried by large contractors 
performing many jobs simultane- 
ously could be considered of a blan- 
ket nature themselves. Therefore 
possibly neither the floater policies 
nor blanket fire and extended cover- 
age policies could be considered 
more specific than the other. 


Continued on page 69 
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Life in Force Covers National 
Income in Only Two Countries 


pais it in guilders, in baht, 
in pesos, yen, rupees, pounds, 
or dollars. It’s all money. And in 
all but three of 34 countries re- 
porting, people have put an in- 
creasing amount of their national 
income into life insurance. In the 
past 10 years (1949-1959) life in- 
surance ownership has grown near- 
ly all over the world. 

The Institute of Life Insurance 
recently compared for 34 countries 
ownership of life in force in rela- 
tion to national income. Because 
of the differences between coun- 
tries in standard of living, cost of 
living, and size of population, a 
conversion of the amounts of life 
in force in each country to a com- 
mon currency would not give a true 
comparison. Therefore, the Insti- 
tute prepared an index giving the 
ratio of life in force to national 
income. Such a comparison gives 
a measure of the significance of 
life insurance protection in each 
country, and reduces the variation 
caused by economic differences. 

All countries reporting on their 
life in force showed gains in the 
amount outstanding from the end 
of 1949 to the end of 1959. Growth 
has been particularly marked in 
countries where the life insurance 
business was relatively small at 
the end of the 1940’s. 

From 1954 to 1959, 28 of the 34 
countries showed an increase, not 
only in total amount, but also in 
the ratio of life insurance owned 
to national income. Three coun- 
tries—Spain, Argentina, and Chile 
—showed a decline in the ratio. 

Of all the reporting countries, 
Canada has the highest ratio, a po- 
sition it has held for several years. 
The figure for Canada is 163 per 
cent. The United States is second 
with a ratio of 137 per cent. These 


ratios indicate a substantial in- 
crease, up by more than one-third 
between 1950 and 1960. 

In some _ overseas countries 
where the business is younger and 
smaller the percentage gains have 
been even greater. In Japan at the 
start of 1950 the ratio had been 
only 18 per cent of income. At the 
end of 1959 it had jumped to 53 
per cent. In the Philippines the 
ratio of ownership to income had 
been 9 per cent in 1950. By the 
beginning of 1960 it stood at 19 
per cent. Comparable increases 
took place in Italy, Mexico, and 
Puerto Rico. 

In, general, the lowest ratios 
were recorded in Central and South 
America. For the countries and 
areas included in this classification, 
the average ratio in 1959 was 14 
per cent, compared to the Euro- 
pean average of 36 per cent. @ 

Elinor Kinley 


The figures reported by the In- 
stitute are: 


Ratio of Life in Force to National Income 


Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
Country 1950 1959 1960 


Argentina 5% 5% 4% 
Australia f 5 
Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Finland 

France 

Germany (West) 
Guatemala 
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India 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Puerto Rico 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Thailand 
United Kingdom 
United States 





Ree e 
. CARLTON COFFIN, JR. WARREN E. CLARK - ALFRED J. BEAUCHAMP T. BERTRAM ANDERSON, JR. 
Los Angeles, California New York, New York Rutland, Vermont Columbus, Ohio 


Helping Men to Grow! 


A pioneer in many fields, Connecticut Mutual Life 
held its first school in sales management for super- 
visors 28 years ago. This was one of the first such 
JERRY J. COURSEY, JR. schools in the industry and has been part of our 
Long Seach, California management training program ever since. 
The men pictured here have been appointed CML 
general agents in these cities since January 1960. 
Some of them became general agents for the first time, 
others were transferred to larger responsibilities. All 
eleven of them were CML supervisors, and attended 
our school in sales management. Many other com- 
pany policies and activities—including a publication 
especially for supervisors—aim at helping men to 
grow to increased management responsibilities. 
In 1960 every general agency appointment but 
CHARLES H. GIBSON one was a promotion from within our own sales 
El Paso, Texas organization, 


Connecticut Mutual [Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders Every Year for 115 Years 


Fs 
GEORGE wW. JACKSON 
Indianapolis, indiana 


JOHN T. LEACH C. CARTER SCHNEIDER WILLIAM C. SCHUBERT, JR. WARREN C. SMITH 
Wichita, Kansas Cleveland, Ohio Akron, Ohio San Antonio, Texas 
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Competition, Lack of Uniformity 
Shown in Ranking Tables 


Rankings in several ways for 30 companies in both life 
and other than life fields reveal sharp competition in 
insurance.—by T. J. V. Cullen, editor-in-chief 


h yee 57 per cent of the new 
insurance written in 1959 was 
the product of 30 of the largest life 
insurance companies in the United 
State. This includes ordinary, in- 
dustrial, group and credit business. 
Evidence of the wide distribution 
in new life issues among the many 
companies as well as the intense 
competition in the life insurance 
business is shown in one of two 
ranking tables presented in this 
issue of THE SPECTATOR. (See 
pages 47 and 48.) Eight hundred 
and ninety-one life insurance com- 
panies in 1959 wrote $100.9 billion 
of all forms ef life insurance. Of 
this, the 30 largest companies 
produced $57.1 billion. 

In a companion table showing 
other-than-life insurance com- 
panies, it may be noted that the 
30 largest wrote only 49 per cent 
of the total premiums for the 904 
companies doing other than life 
insurance business. Competition in 
insurance which protects the life, 
the family, and the property of 
America is on a far more open 
basis than in any of the other 
major industries in the United 
States. 

In the tabl: showing the life 
carriers, six of the leading items 
from the annual statement for the 
year ending wWecembei 31, 1959, 
are given. In addition there is 
presented the ranking of these 
30 companies on each of the six 
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items shown. A composite ranking 
is also given for the six items. This 
latter item determines the inclusion 
of the companies in the table. 
The 30 companies presented had 
assets of $92.7 billion at the end 


of 1959 to account for 81 per cent 
of the $113.9 billion of assets of 
the 891 life companies shown in 
the aggregate tables of the 1960 
SPECTATOR Year Book. The reserves 
of the 30 companies were $72.9 
billion or 82 per cent of the total 
for all companies which was $88.8 
billion. 

The 30 companies had a surplus 
to policyholders including volun- 
tary reserves of $7.8 billion or 
73 per cent of the total life com- 
panies’ surplus of $10.7 billion. 
They wrote $12.2 billion, or 75 
per cent of the $16.3 billion of the 
new business written by all com- 
panies. The companies in the table 
had $419.5 billion or 74 per cent 
of the total of $568.4 billion life 
insurance outstanding in the Unit- 
ed States. 

It is quite to be expected that 


the older companies with long- 
established business on their books 
would have a higher portion of 
the total for such items in the 
balance sheet such as assets, re- 
serves and surplus. Because of the 
high percentage of business renew- 
ed, this would apply as well to 
premiums written and to current 
insurance outstanding. In new 
business, however, where current 
competition is governed largely by 
the activity and training of sales- 
men, by modern underwriting fa- 
cilities, and by policies, rates 
and type of business written, the 
number of companies having ar 
influence would be larger. 


Asset Relationship 


A relationship between assets 
and other items in the table are 
in the third division of the table. 
These show the amount of reserves, 
surplus, premiums, insurance writ- 
ten, and insurance in force for 
each $1,000 of assets owned by 
the companies. For the 30 com- 
panies there are $787 in reserves 
for every thousand dollars of assets. 
This compares with $779 in re- 
serves for the aggregates of com- 
panies in the Year Book. The 
range for the 30 companies is from 
$654 to $886—a difference of $232 
between the lowest and the highest. 
The 30 companies had surplus of 

Continued on page 46 
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Ranking Tables 


Continued from page 45 


$84 and the aggregate companies 
had $94 for each thousand dollars 
of assets owned. The range in this 
item was from $55 to $234. 

The premiums of the companies 
detailed, averaged $132 a thousand 
of assets while all companies aver- 
aged $143. The range was from 
$73 to $289. There was $616 of 
insurance written per thousand 
dollars of assets of the 30 com- 
panies and $886 for the aggregate 
of all companies. In this instance, 
the lowest amount per $1,000 of 
assets was $233 and the highest 
$2,573. There is $4,525 insurance 
in force for every thousand dollars 
of assets held by the 30 companies 
while the amount for the aggregate 
companies was $4,989. 

For individual companies shown 
in our tables, one company has a 
thousand dollars in assets for every 
$2,449 of insurance in force, while 
the range upward is to a company 
with $12,054 of insurance outstand- 
ing. The former company restricts 
its business to ordinary life in- 
surance while the latter has a 
predominance of group life. 

An interesting fact is that there 
is no company among the 30 that 
ranks the same in every item. 
There are many influences to 
account for this lack of uniformity 
in growth of the companies, in 
growth of their principal items 
and with relationships of the vari- 
ous amounts to each other. Of 
utmost import not only on each 
item in the statement and on the 
management of the company itself 
is the type of insurance which is 
written by each carrier. Where 
group insurance is a major force, 
the relationship of premiums to the 
other items is lowered. The pres- 
ence of industrial insurance has 
quite the opposite influence. 

Some old-established ordinary 
companies have not yet undertaken 
group writing. Some have but 
recently established their group 
departments. Others among. the 
younger companies included in this 
table owe a great deal of their 
growth to group insurance written 
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and outstanding. Some of the in- 
dustrial companies are not now 
emphasizing this class of business 
to the extent that they formerly 
did. 

As a result of these various 
factors, the policy size of the new 
business and that of the amount 
in force would vary materially. 
This holds true as to relationships 
of other lines to assets. Again, 
there is to be considered the ques- 
tion of whether the company is 
a stock or a mutual company. Ten 
of the companies are stock com- 
panies while twenty are mutuals. 
The premiums of the former are, 
on the whole, lower per thousand 
dollars of policy amount than those 
of the mutual companies. 

The table on page 47 on the 
whole, presents interesting avenues 
of thought. Tables subsequently 
to be presented for the same com- 
panies in future issues of THE 
SPECTATOR, together with this table, 
should provide an_ enlightening 
appraisal of the life insurance 
industry. 

The companion table on page 
48 of this issue presents the 30 
other-than-life insurance companies 
which by a consensus of ranking 
in five most revealing items can 
be considered largest. They include 
companies which derive their in- 
come solely from casualty and 
liability lines. Some others write 
several lines but obtain the ma- 
jority of their business from fire 
lines. There are companies which 
confine their business to fire lines 
and some other basically fire com- 
panies which also include casualty 
lines. There is at least one company 
which writes only accident and 
health insurance. Six of the com- 
panies are organized on the mutual 
basis. 

In the five items selected for 
this table, there are three different 
leaders. As in the case of life 
insurance companies, the ranking 
of individual companies in the five 
different items presented varies 
considerably. Again, there is no 
company which rates the same in 
all five items. 

In life insurance the influnces 
of reserves for older policies sub- 
stantially influences the relation- 
ships of assets, reserves, surplus 
and total insurance to new business 
and premiums written. In property 


companies this does not apply with 
the same force. Most reserves are 
current. Competition from new 
underwriting units is more in 
evidence. 

The volume of premiums written 
by the 30 companies is but 49 per 
cent of the total premiums written 
by all fire and casualty companies. 
(These aggregates combine totals 
from THE SPECTATOR’S 1960 ed- 
itions of the Fire Index and Handy 
Chart.) The premiums of the 30 
companies are $6.2 billion and 
the premiums for the aggregate 
904 companies are $12.7 billion. 

As to the assets, the same ratio 
—49 per cent—prevails. The 30 
companies have assets totalling 
$13.1 billion while the assets of 
all of the companies is $26.6 billion. 
Unearned premium reserves of the 
30 companies are $3.5 billion, or 
45 per cent of the $7.6 billion for 
all companies. Surplus to policy- 
holders including voluntary re- 
serves of the 30 other-than-life 
companies amount to $5.5 billion 
while that of the total carriers 
is $10.7 billion. The 30 companies 
have 59 per cent of the total 
surplus of all companies. 

The last series of columns shows 
the relationships of the assets of 
these 30 larger companies per 
thousand dollars for each of the 
items of unearned premiums, loss 
reserves, surplus to policyholders, 
and premiums written. 

Naturally, the influences of the 
type of business written as well 
as whether the company is a stock 
or mutual company have prevailing 
influences on these relationships. 
In the case of companies which 
are either solely or largely casualty 
companies, loss reserves will be 
far higher than their unearned 
premium reserves in relationship 
to assets. In the case of companies 
which entirely or largely confine 
their business to fire insurance 
lines, the unearned premiums will 
be far greater than the loss re- 
serves. @ 


Note: In the ranking columns on both the 
tables here, you will find some company 
numbers higher than 30 although only 30 
companies are shown here. In all these 
cases, this indicates that companies not 
shown do rank above the companies shown 
in that column. Of course, it is through the 
"total ranking" column that we determine 
if a particular company should be included 
in the table. 
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How did your 1960 “LIFE INCOME” balances 


Life 





* Income 











YA, 
.- TOO LIGHT? ... JUST RIGHT? ...or EXTRA HEAVY ? 





With an Old Equity Life contract you can 
increase your income as much as 40% 
without an increased volume in new Life Business. 


HERE'S HOW! 
€B Competitive Rates... but HIGHER COMMISSIONS! 


€5 Guaranteed Renewals... Fully vested! 


EH Home Office Cooperation... Concentrated and 
Personalized Retention Campaign! 


SP Unique Sales Kit. . —— self-selling features 
Complete Line of H&A including Non-Can 
<> and Guaranteed Renewable Policies 


OUR BEST RECOMMENDATION 
Policyowners rate our 48 hour claim payment record “Tops in the Industry” 


OPENINGS AVAILABLE FOR GEN. AGTS. 
BROKERS AND HIGH PERSONAL 

















CUT OUT AND MAIL FOR QUICK REPLY. 


PRODUCING AGENTS Old Equity Life Ins. Co. 
IN FOLLOWING STATES: Old Equity Building 


Evanston, Illinois 
Arkansas * Florida ° Illinois * Indiana | Gentiemen: 


| would like to increase my 1961 income. 


. penne pene 
lowa * Kentucky * Louisiana * Michigan | 2. Gctails imme diatety. 


Minnesota * Mississippi * Missouri * Ohio 
Oklahoma * Pennsylvania * Tennessee sak 


West Virginia Address 


[__ MAIL NOW... TODAY! > OO BOR inte 


OLD EQUIEy LIFE, ws My 1960 “LIFE” Production was $———____________ 
ows My 1960 “H&A” Production was $ 




















#25 old equity building, evonston, illinois 
“Sou passport | 
rw a cee eae one 


For Further Information, Circle 7 on Card on Page 65 
March 1961 
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Does Life Policy Run 
from Wrong Birthdate? 


Incontestability clause is made the governing factor 
in Ohio court.—By Luke A. Burke, member, New York Bar 


N interesting, recent case on 
the question of age is Kemper 
v. Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa (Ohio Court of Ap- 
peals, October 24, 1960). The bene- 
ficiary (appellee) was successful in 
the trial court and the appellate 
court affirmed the verdict. The ma- 
jority of the court did not write an 
opinion, hence the facts and adverse 
reasoning are found in the dissent- 
ing opinion. The facts were agreed 
upon as follows: 

Simply stated, the contract of in- 
surance provided that if the in- 
sured died before his 65th birth- 
day, his beneficiary was to be paid 
$2,000. In the application for in- 
surance, dated July 20, 1933, the 
insured stated that he was born on 
August 18, 1892, which would make 
him 41 years of age at the time. 

However, it is agreed that he was 
actually born October 19, 1891, 
which in fact made him 42 years 
old when he signed the application. 
The assured died on October 31, 
1956, which, according to his real 
date of birth, made the assured 
over 65 years of age at the time of 
his demise. The policy contained the 
usual incontestability clause after 
being in existence for two years. 
It also contained the usual “mis- 
statement of age clause,” providing 
that in such case the amount of in- 
surance would be limited to the 
amount which the premiums would 
buy if the correct statement of age 
had been made. 

The dissenting, opinion said: 
“The sole question before this court 


50 


is as follows: If the correct age 
controls, the policy would have ex- 
pired on July 20, 1956, approxi- 
mately three months prior to the 
assured’s death. If the misstated 
age is to control, the policy would 
have been in effect at the time of 
the assured’s death and the bene- 
ficiary would be entitled to recover 
in accordance with the judgment 
below. 

“It is the contention of the ap- 
pellee that the typewritten portion 
of the policy ‘governs’ the printed 
portions; that the language provid- 
ing for the payment of premiums 
‘for the term of twenty-four years 
or until the prior death of the in- 
sured,’ creates a contract of insur- 
ance for twenty-four years. 


Conclusion Disputed 


“With this conclusion the writer 
of this opinion cannot agree. The 
language just quoted is merely a 
recitation of the number of years 
during which he has to pay pre- 
miums, providing he does not die 
before arriving at age 65. The body 
of the policy to which we must look 
to ascertain the extent of coverage, 
and the intention of the parties, 
specifically says that he is covered 
until his 65th birthday. Does the 
policy say that you must compute 
the 65th birthday from the date of 
birth, which the assured gave in 
his application or does it mean that 
the computation must be made from 
the real date of his birth? 

“The appellee argues that the in- 


contestability clause deprives the 
insurance company of the right to 
the latter interpretation. He fur- 
ther argues that the company hav- 
ing accepted the premium for the 
24th year is estopped to deny that 
the assured had insurance at the 
time of his death. However, we 
must remember that the insurance 
company did not know when it ac- 
cepted the 24th premium, that the 
assured had misrepresented his 
age; when it learned the facts, it 
tendered back the premiums. Pierce 
v. Ins. Ass’n. 223 Iowa 211. 

“As I read the law, the incon- 
testability clause in a policy of in- 
surance does not deprive the insur- 
ance company of the right to set up 
the defense that certain risks aie 
excluded in the policy; nor is the 
company deprived of the right to 
set up such defenses which touch 
the invalidity of the whole policy. 
McBride v. Ins. Co., 72 N. E. (2d) 
98. The Supreme Court of Ohio in 
that case in its opinion says: “The 
incontestability clause is intended 
not to enlarge the scope of the in- 
surance promise so as to include 
liability for death due to causes 
which are excluded either by ex- 
press terms of the policy or by im- 
plication of law.’ 


Explicit Terms 


“It seems to me that the terms 
of the policy in question are plain 
and explicit, and that to sustain the 
claims of the appellee we would 
have to indulge a forced construc- 
tion of the simple language of the 
policy. The incontestability clause 
of a policy of insurance does not 
mean that after the expiration of 
two years the company is liable in 
any event; if the policy is invalid 
in its inception, or become so by 
reason of a condition broken, the 
insurance company is not liable, 
notwithstanding the incontestable 
clause. In the case at bar, the con- 
dition without the happening of 
which the insurance company could 
be liable, is that the insured die be- 
fore his 65th birthday. It is the 
plain and explicit intention of the 
parties, as we read the policy, that 
the computation of the time of ar- 
rival of the 65th birthday is to be 
computed, not from the mistaken 
date of birth given by the insured, 
but from the actual date of his 
birth.” 
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The Nursing Home Case 


HE Travelers Insurance Com- 

pany issued a standard liability 
policy to the owners of a convales- 
cent home. The plaintiff alleged 
that, while a resident patient on the 
premises, she was injured by fall- 
ing out of bed. The complaint was 
that the fall was due to the negli- 
gence of the insureds in failing to 
properly place or adjust the side- 
boards of the bed. 

The company contended that the 
policy did not cover the accident, 
and the trial court agreed with the 
company’s contention. On appeal, 
the Appellate Court affirmed the 
judgment of the lower court, giving 
the following reasons: 

“The policy insured Bernard and 
Dorothy Stickles, tenants, and the 
owner of the premises, against lia- 
bility for damages arising from 
their negligence in ‘The ownership, 
maintenance or use of the premises, 
and all operations necessary or in- 
cidental thereto.’ No defect in the 
premises or negligence in the main- 
tenance of the premises is alleged. 
The only negligence alleged is in 
connection with the operation of an 
article of personal property located 
thereon. It seems doubtful if such 
negligence comes within the main 
coverage of the policy, but it is per- 
haps arguable that a factual ques- 
tion is presented in the interpreta- 
tion of the language. 

“However, the policy contained 
an exclusion endorsement in effect 
at the time of the alleged accident, 
which read, in part: 


and was expressly excluded from 
coverage.” 
Brockbrank v. 
ance Company, 
preme Court, 
Dec. 2, 1960). 


Travelers Insur- 
New York (Su- 
Appellate Division, 


Dynamite Cargo 


HE plaintiff-insured sought to 
gf yetine from the company under 
an aircraft “hull” insurance policy 
for the total less of an aircraft 
which crashed in Alaska. Although 
the plane was carrying dynamite at 


the time of the crash, it did not 
explode at any time, and the cause 
of the crash was unknown because 
the pilot was killed. The company 
claimed that the plaintiff breached 
its policy by carrying the dynamite 
without first obtaining a waiver 
from the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity. The clause in the policy read 
as follows: 

“This Certificate and/or Policy 
do not cover: 1. Any loss, damage 
or liability arising from: ... (c) 

. . any flying in which a waiver 

Continued on page 52 
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over 
half a million 
policyowners 


see ahead with 


SOUTHLAND 


LIFE 


Southland Life Insurance Company now has 
more than $250,000,000 in assets and over 
$1,450,000,000 life insurance in force. It is in 
the top 3% of all life insurance companies and 
showed an increase during 1960 in new life in- 
surance sales of more than 13% over 1959 sales. 
Southland Life is one of America’s great and 
growing companies, putting strength and pres- 
tige behind every Southland Life representative 
— making him one of the most respected men in 
his home town. He has been carefully selected 
and trained to provide unexcelled insurance 
counsel. A Southland Life representative is a 
man with a future! 


““Exclusion of Malpractice and 
Professional Services. As respects 
any classification stated below or 
designated in the policy as subject 
to this endorsement, the policy does 
not apply to injury, sickness, dis- 
ease, death or destruction due to 

“1, the rendering or failure to 
render (a) medical, surgical, den- 
tal, x-ray or nursing service or 
treatment, or the furnishing of 
food or beverages in connection 
therewith; 

(b) any service or treatment con- 
ducive to health or of a professional 
nature... ..’ 

“Clearly, the alleged negligence 
in connection with the placing, rais- 
ing or adjustment of sideboards on 
the bed of a patient in a nursing 
home constitutes ‘nursing service’ 


Face Your Future with Confidence 


Southland = Life 


atitia-lata- Company 


Home Office © Southland Center ® Dallas 





LIFE © ACCIDENT © HEALTH © HOSPITALIZATION *© GROUP 
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12 months’ record of 
J. N. Metropulos* 
& Associates, 

Park Ridge, Illinois 


e First Year Paid 
Premiums $316,537.60 


e New A&S Premiums 
$116,647 


e New Life Volume 
$7,268,051 


e 45 full time 
representatives 


e Earnings in six figures 


*Joined All American 
September, 1953 


YOU DESERVE 
TO OWN YOUR 
OWN BUSINESS 
NOT JUST 
RENT IT! 


John N. Metropulos, Agency Builder, 
All American Life & Casualty Company, 
believes in this philosophy 


All American believes you 
should have VESTED 
interest in your renewals 
... you should receive a 
GREATER percentage of 
renewal commissions for a 
job of QUALITY production 
... you should be awarded 
a GREATER percentage of 
commissions for LARGER 
production. 


Learn how you can own 
your own business as a 
member of the All 
American team. Write 
today: E. E. Ballard, 
President. 


ALL AMERICAN 
Ye & Casually Company 


505 PARK PLACE « ALL AMERICAN BLDG. 
PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 
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issued by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority is required unless with the 
express written consent of Farwest 
General Agency for Insurers.” 
The trial court (U. S. District 
Court for the District of Alaska) 
awarded a judgment to the plaintiff 
but the Appellate Court reversed 
and found for the company, saying: 
“The second question raised is 
whether this violation of clause 1 
(c) of the policy must have in some 
way caused or contributed to the 
loss of the airplane in order to pre- 
clude recovery under the contract. 
“The key words of the clause pro- 
vide: ‘This . Policy does not 
cover...any loss... arising from 
...any flying in which a waiver... 
is required.’ The basic issue is 
whether a violation of these terms 
suspends coverage under the policy 
so long as the violation exists or 
whether coverage continues until 
and unless the violation causes the 
loss or increases the risk of loss to 
such an extent that the coverage 
no longer applies. (Cases cited.) 
“Any conclusion must rest upon 
a construction of the words ‘arising 
from’ which Cordova urges has in- 
terjected the requirement of causa- 
tion into an otherwise standard 
exclusionary or suspension-of-cov- 
erage clause. We cannot impose 
such a delimiting construction on 
these words. It is well settled that 
the language in insurance contracts 
is to be construed by its usual and 
ordinary meaning so that a person 
of ordinary intelligence can under- 
stand that a particular hazard is 
not covered.... The word ‘arising’ 
connotes, in ordinary usage, some- 
thing broader than causation; the 
Fifth Circuit has construed virtu- 
ally identical language as follows: 
“‘arising out of’ are words of 
much broader significance than 
‘caused by.’ They are ordinarily 
understood to mean ‘originating 
from,’ ‘having its origin in,’ ‘grow- 
ing out of’ or ‘flowing from’ or in 
short, ‘incident to, or having con- 
nection with.’ 
“Cordova’s position would re- 
quire a more severe construction of 
‘arising’ and demand some causal 
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relationship between the loss of the 
aircraft and the failure to obtain a 
waiver. But it is clear that Cordova 
could not mean actual causation, 
since it is highly improbable that 
the lack of authority from the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority could ever 
by itself cause the accident; as we 
understand Cordova’s position, the 
loss must have ‘resulted from’ or 
been ‘caused by’ the carriage of 
dynamite without such waiver, and 
of course, since the dynamite did 
not explode, no causal connection 
has been established. 


Argument Fails 


“Yet this argument fails to give 
due emphasis to the entire clause; 
the policy does not exclude only 
those losses ‘arising from the fail- 
ure to obtain a waiver,’ but ‘any loss 
arising from any flying in which a 
waiver is required.’ The preposi- 
tion ‘from’ has for its object ‘any 
flying’ which is in turn modified by 
the phrase, ‘in which a waiver. . 
is required.’ The broad meaning at- 
tached to ‘arising’ requires that the 
clause be construed to exclude cov- 
erage when a loss is incurred by an 
insured aircraft which ‘originates 
in,’ ‘grows out of’ or ‘flows from’ 
any flight during which a waiver is 
required but not obtained from the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. Under 
this construction, the coverage of 
the instant policy was suspended 
during the flight because the airline 
was required to but did not obtain 
a waiver. ... 

“Cordova argues in the alterna- 
tive that the two diametrically op- 
posed views of the parties to this 
action in respect to the clause in 
question demonstrates that the 
clause is ambiguous. If this were 
true, of course, we would be re- 
quired under the usual rule of con- 
struction to construe the policy in 
favor of the insured and against 
the insurer. 

“But we cannot agree that the 
language is ambiguous; this court 
has recently considered the ques- 
tion of ambiguity in construing the 
word ‘possession’ in an insurance 
contract, and the principles stated 
are particularly applicable here: 

“When found in a contract courts 
make every effort to give to ‘posses- 
sion’ the meaning understood by the 
parties to the contract. This is not 
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always easy, but the problem 
doesn’t even exist if the word, in its 
context, is not susceptible of two 
meanings. The question is not 
whether a word is ever ambiguous, 
but rather when is a word am- 
biguous? . 

“We think that the words ‘aris- 
ing from,’ when considered in the 
context of clause 1 (c) as a whole, 
are susceptible of only one reason- 
able meaning and cannot be called 
ambiguous. Since our construction 
of the clause requires the conclu- 


sion, as a matter of law, that Cor- 
dova’s breach of the policy sus- 
pended its coverage during the 
flight which resulted in the loss, it 
follows that the lower court erred 
in not directing a verdict in favor 
of appellant. 

“Judgment reversed and re- 
manded with directions to enter 
judgment for the defendant.” (Un- 
derwriters at Lloyd’s of London v. 
Cordova Airlines Inc., U. S. Court 
of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, October 
25, 1960.) @ 
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Business Picture: Bright or 
Bleak; Beware of Spurts 


Seek clues to apparent discrepancies in market. .. . By 
Ervin L. Hall, partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Mgt. 


HE night is always darkest be- 

fore dawn, so the saying goes. 
Perhaps that reflects the feelings 
of many of us. We see a conflict 
between the poor business reports 
of the moment and the persistent 
rise in the stock market since De- 
cember. 

Let’s look for a clue to this ap- 
parent discrepancy between the 
bleak outlook for business and the 
obvious trend of the market. 

If you follow the reports coming 
through on 1960 results, they are 
not reassuring. Check the outlook 
for steel demand. You find little to 
encourage you. Automobile produc- 
tion has been cut back. Inventories 
of over a million cars in the hands 
of dealers are high by past stand- 
ards. Building, both residential 
and industrial, is far from robust. 

These particular industries in 
the past have been the backbone, 
the underlying strength of the 
economy, A severe weakness in any 
one of the three would have started 
a troublesome recession before 
World War II. But in recent years 
we have had several occasions 
when such weaknesses did not un- 
dermine us. So far the present 
slowdown has not reached the 
point of an enveloping recession. 
This indicates the broader and 
sounder base on which the econ- 
omy rests. 


Dark Side 


Even so a slowdown in basic in- 
dustries rapidly pushes up the un- 
employment figures. If there is 
one thing today that arouses politi- 
cal concern in a hurry it is unem- 
ployment. When headlines and 
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publicity are given to the unem- 
ployment figures, the public be- 
comes well aware of the lack of 
vigor in the basic industries. This 
is the dark side. 


BUSINESS 





There are, however, many bits 
of brightness. The bright patches 
are not in the cyclical industries 
but scattered among areas that 
prior to the war were either not 
important segments of the econ- 
omy or were looked upon as having 
comparatively little influence. 

For instance, consumer spending 
has remained at a high level. On 
the other side, some public caution 
has been reflected in the rise in 
savings and in the reduction of 
debt. This is all to the good for 
the caution has not been a strong 
trend, more of an adjustment to 
the publicity on unemployment and 
recession talk. 

Business has also been cautious 
in its inventory buying. The result 
is that sales and inventories are in 
better balance. In fact some in- 
ventories are on the low side. Then 
we have the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents reporting an 
increase in new orders by a larger 
number of buyers. This, inciden- 
tally, is the first favorable report 
along this line since August, 1960. 
So much for the brighter side. 

Contrary to the thoughts of 
those who worry about the outlook, 


the stock market has been saying 
since last December that the dark 
and worrisome hours are going to 
leave us before long. Whether the 
dawn “comes up like thunder” and 
fulfills the hopes of tomorrow re- 
mains to be seen. In any event the 
market has been discounting the 
future. 

To bear out the contentions of 
the market we could, under the 
stimulant of an active administra- 
tion in Washington, revitalize the 
more cyclical industries and over- 
come the worries about a recession. 
If so the darkness before dawn 
might burst into a speculative bril- 
liance. Here is where there may 
be danger for many an investor. 

It is easy to become enthused 
over future prospects under new 
and aggressive leadership. The 
psychological impact can create 
strange illusions. At this point in 
the economic cycle the investor 
should bear this warning in mind. 

Deficit financing, for example, 
may create an illusion that we can 
pull ourselves up to a new and 
higher plateau. Now we all know 
that any stimulation of the econ- 
omy that results in a_ sizable 
budget deficit will exert more pres- 
sure on the purchasing power of 
the dollar. That to all of us—in- 
vestors and non-investors—is a se- 
rious matter. 

We have been faced with an 
eroding dollar for many years. At 
first it was a stimulant. We had 
shortages from the war years and 
savings had accumulated in the 
hands of the public. The fact that 
prices increased did not mean too 
much for there were plenty of dol- 
lars to be spent. But as time went 
on, even with higher salaries and 
wages, the cost of goods and ser- 
vices became more painful. 


Profit Squeeze 


Today we have reached a point 
where industry finds it hard to 
pass on increased costs. A squeeze 
on the margin of profit is not con- 
ducive to higher earnings. Deficit 
financing will not cure this condi- 
tion but it might aggravate and 
weaken our financial leadership of 
the Western world. It would also 
arouse another latent enemy—in- 
flation. 

This in turn can create the illu- 
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sion that any common stock is a 
good inflation hedge. We know 
this isn’t true. But the illusion 
persists and can generate specula- 
tive activity not only in the stock 
market but in real estate and even 
in products that are already in 
ample supply. 

As Per Jacobsson, head of the 
International Monetary Fund, 
pointed out only a few weeks ago, 
we and the world have an abun- 
dance of nearly every raw mate- 
rial, There is also an abundance of 
practically every product we need 
or desire and the productive ca- 
pacity to produce much more. 

This preponderance of supply 
would seem to eliminate the danger 
of orthodox inflation—that is the 
rush of too many dollars into too 
few goods. Just the reverse exists 
today. 

However, deficit financing still 
inflates the money supply and stim- 
ulates buying on the theory that 
things will be higher next month. 
Thus a further erosion in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar creates 
the illusion of inflation. 

Strong artificial efforts by Gov- 
ernment to revive the lagging por- 
tion of the economy can set off a 
false, inflationary type of pros- 
perity. This we may be about to 
experience. If it comes the after- 
math will be painful. 

The stock market, with its con- 
trary action, may already be antic- 
ipating just such a development. If 
so when the business news takes on 
that early morning glow, the pic- 
ture that looks so dark today may 
become a bright one tomorrow. En- 
thusiasm for a new boom could be 
contagious and values could be 
given less consideration and specu- 
lative possibilities more. 

We have had 15 years of post- 
war development and expansion. 

Continued on page 56 


"new office memo. Tells how we can 
stop wasting so much paper... ." 
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IN SINGAPORE = & ws or anywhere else in the 


free world — outside North America — AIU is equipped to handle all types of 


insurance for your clients. 


AIU policies are written on behalf of long-established U.S. insurance companies. 
Yet, they are tailored to the insurance peculiarities and to the laws and customs of 
the places where the risks are located. Claims are adjusted “on the spot” and 
losses are paid quickly—in any currency in which premiums are paid, including 
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We have new products, new meth- 
ods, and new fields in outer space 
to conquer. Even so we can hardly 
expect a continuous prosperity. 
Mistakes will be made, excesses 
committed, costs will get out of 
line, salaries and wages will buy 
less. 

If, despite these restrictive 
forces, we build a speculative illu- 
sion that growth will go on with- 
out a hitch, we will reach a point 
when something will prick the illu- 
sion bubble. 


Shaky Foundation 


In the February issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, the high plateau on 
which we are poised was mentioned 
as a shaky foundation on which to 
build another boom. Investors 
should not lose sight of this fact if 
the stock market continues to push 
forward. In the process first one 
type stock and then another will 
move into dangerous territory 
where the earning power of even 
future years will bear little rela- 
tionship to the price of the stock. 


To sum up, the pessimists see 
danger in the present business 
slowdown. The stock market is 
saying the pastures are much 
greener on the other side of the 
valley. Should the present slow- 
ness show signs of reversing it- 
self, assisted by deficit financing, 
the general reaction may well be 
one of ignoring the valley and see- 
ing only the green pastures on the 
other side. Such unanimity of 
thought would be dangerous, par- 
ticularly if inflation is added to the 
other reasons for a bigger and bet- 
ter market. 

It would seem the part of wis- 
dom to keep in mind that all things 
have value but under the spell of a 
popular delusion, those values can 
pass the realm of understanding. 
Invest wisely but not so enthusi- 
astically that you find yourself no 
longer an individual thinker but a 
part of a crowd. Crowds notori- 
ously do not think. @ 

Written February 14, 1961 
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Urban Renewal 


Continued from page 39 


magazine Architectural Forum 
took an editorial look at New York 
Life’s ventures in multiple housing. 
In this article the magazine 
summed up very well the general 
philosophy of life insurance in- 
vestments in housing, “For New 
York Life, housing is as much a 
search for a tangible symbol of 
public service as it is a dollar in- 
vestment.” 

Following these entries, innu- 
merable life companies have in- 
vested in huge realty complexes. 
These nearly always combine office 
structures, hotels, apartment 
houses, shopping centers, recrea- 
tion areas, and other facilities. 
Many of the new structures have 
replaced crumbling tenements and 
outmoded commercial buildings in 
rundown “heart of the city” sec- 
tions. 

In Pittsburgh, $75 million of life 
money—along with other public 
and private funds—went into a 
23-acre blighted area where the 
city tapers to a point at the Golden 
Triangle. Renamed the “Gateway 
Center,” it now contains a colorful 
plaza and park. Six stainless steel 
office skyscrapers and a new hotel 
sparkle in one of the nation’s 
earliest and most successful urban 
redevelopment plans. 

In downtown Philadelphia, sev- 
eral life companies have invested 
at least $50 million in the Penn 
Center development on the site of 
the old Broad Street Station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In Hartford, Connecticut, a 
former 12-acre downtown slum is 
being turned into one of the most 
valuable pieces of real estate in 
New England through a $35 mil- 
lion life insurance investment. Due 


opment is underway on a 74-acre 
section in the Mount Royal Plaza 
area. Baltimore Life, erecting a 
new home office there, was the 
first private developer to enter the 
project, which is being directed 
by the Baltimore Urban Renewal 
and Housing Agency. 

Similarly, Northwestern National 
Life has submitted a proposal for 
a $7 million home office in a re- 
newal plan for downtown Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. The insurance 
company is one of several firms 





participating in a plan to replace 
40 per cent of the lower downtown 
section with new buildings and 
open areas. Also called Gateway 
Center, the entire project is cur- 
rently pegged at an estimated cost 
of $43 million. @ 


(Editors note: Figures quoted on 
investing by life companies in gen- 
eral (not individual companies) are 
taken from Institute of Life Insur- 
ance information. Figures con- 
cerning specific companies are 
from THE SPECTATOR’S own files.) 
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for completion in 1963, this “Con- 

stitution Plaza” will include five fecietet . enous GSS . enduh vellavent 

modern office buildings, a shopping 

court, a 250-room hotel and an un- 

derground parking garage. Phoenix 

Mutual has just announced it will 
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center. (See Insurance Building 

Facts, page 39.) You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH 
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| Amounts 

| Ist $1,000 

| next $40,000 
| over $50,000 


| amateur status. 


Coverages & Forms 


Continued from page 39 


equipment intended for use with 
the scheduled articles may be 
blanketed for an amount not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the floater 
limit. 

Articles subsequently acquired 
after the inception date of the 
policy are automatically insured 
if the company is notified of the 
additional equipment within 30 
days. Coverage ceases thereafter 
if the assured fails to advise the 


| insurer within this period. 


Organs which are not of a 
mobile nature may be insured 


'under the “all risk” musical in- 


strument floater. The rates per 


| $100 for coverage of these organs 
| are loadings added to the fire con- 
| tents rates: 


Loading 

$ .25 Annually 
15 Annually 
.075 Annually 


Limited Form Available 
A limited, named peril form is 
also available at a 10 per cent re- 
duction in rate. The exposures 


| covered are fire, lightning, cyclone, 
| tornado, flood, theft, and accidents 
| to the conveyances. A further ex- 
| clusion is applied to this restricted 
| form 
| attended in any automobile (except 
| a vehicle in the custody of a com- 


in that articles left un- 


mon carrier) are not covered. 
This limited form may be used 


| to insure risks that do not meet the 


underwriting requirements de- 


| manded by some companies. 


A “professional” is defined in 


| this floater as a person who is com- 
| pensated for playing a musical in- 
| strument. Of course, the non-pro- 


fessional is one who retains his 
If the floater is 
written to cover a non-professional 


assured, the company. will attach an 


| 


endorsement stating that the pol- 
icyholder does not play the insured 
instruments for pay and that if his 
status changes during the policy 
period, an endorsement must be at- 
tached to the policy and a pro rata 
additional premium paid. 


Orchestras and bands are easily 
identified. They are organized 
groups that perform before the 
public at frequent intervals. 


Other Prospects 


Many prospects for the musical 
instrument floater are often over- 
looked. A school may spend thou- 
sands of dollars for the instruments 
that are used in its bands. These 
instruments may be in the hands 
of many performers and be carried 
almost anywhere to athletic events, 
concerts and even sports rallies. 

Other prospects are fraternal or- 
ganizations, American Legion 
posts, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and similar groups. In most in- 
stances, the members and their of- 
ficers are not fully aware of the to- 
tal value of the band equipment. 
The instruments were purchased at 
various times under different ad- 
ministrations. One American Le- 
gion post owned $2,100 worth of 
equipment. The band played at 
practically every event within 25 
miles of the village, and there was 
no insurance on the instruments. 


Special Floater for Dealers 


Dealers may purchase a special 
floater policy covering in the United 
States and Canada. They are also 
entitled to the “all risk” forms. Of 
course there are many more exclu- 
sions attached to a dealer’s policy 
and each loss may be subjected to 
a deductible. 

The musical instrument dealers 
also will doubtless be interested in 
a deferred payment merchandise 
floater since most of them sell the 
instruments “on time.” @ 








"This policy is really flexible . . . 
written on rubber." 
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Life’s COMPLETE POLICY PORTFOLIO: ) Por and 
Non-Par Life, Quantity Discount, Guaranteed Insurability, Family Policy, 
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Mail To — Bill Good, Agency V. Pres. 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co. 


FREE Montclair 9 | N. J. 


I'd like your booklet on the ‘UMBRELLA PLAN”’ 
Booklet for building a MILLION DOLLAR LIFE DEPARTMENT 
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An insurance company is strong when its strength derives from 
all 6 of these sources: its assets; its surplus; its underwriting 
judgment; a trained and happy home-office personnel; a loyal 
and satisfied body of local agents; and, last but not least, the 
confidence of its policyholders. All these PLM enjoys in abun- 
dance. Why not write us. 


pim 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building « Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Regional Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C., Phoenix, Ariz. 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 
“Founded in the Birthplace 
of American Mutual Insurance” 
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Building Facts 
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ceremonies are set for early spring. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. Bids for 
construction of “Standard Plaza,” 
new home office of the Standard 
Insurance, have been called for by 
March 16. Construction is expected 
to start about the first of June. 
The 17-story building will have 
a structural steel frame and rein- 
forced concrete core. Architects: 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. 
Structural engineers: Cooper and 
Rose and Associates. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. Oregon Auto 
Insurance plans an addition to 
their present home office quarters 
to house electronic equipment and 
additional personnel. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. Great National 
Life has purchased a five-acre tract 
for erection of a new home office in 
The Exchange Park area. 


St. Louis, Missouri. Utilities In- 
surance will erect a new home office 
building in the Mill Creek Valley 
area, currently undergoing com- 
plete redevelopment. 


BoIsE, IDAHO. Continental Life 
and Accident recently dedicated its 
new home offices. Four-story build- 
ing was extensively remodeled and 
renamed the Continental Life 
Building. 


PUEBLO, COLORADO. American Na- 
tional of Galveston, Texas, has 
begun construction on a one-story 
district office building. Completion 
date: March, 1961. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. Indiana 
Lumbermens Mutual has begun 
construction on a new headquarters 
building for its Pacific Department 
in Walnut Creek. Exterior features 
liberal use of glass plus redwood 
and broken-face blocks. 7,000 sq. 
ft. Architect: E. G. Craig and R. 8S. 
Chang Associates. Builder: H. G. 
Speagle Construction Company. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. Califor- 
nia Life has begun construction on 
a new home office building. Struc- 
ture will consist of about 43,000 sq. 
ft. and will integrate an existing 
building. Architect: T. Stetman. 
Construction: J. H. Pomeroy and 
Co. @ 
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Toronto, Ontario. The 16-story all glass 
and aluminum exterior Sun Life Build- 
ing was officially opened January 19 
by the Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Prime 
Minister of Ontario. Building will serve 
as headquarters for the Toronto divi- 
sion of Sun Life Assurance of Canada. 
Building, 215 ft. high, has 14 office 
floors, two penthouse floors, and six 
basement floors. 


Building recently opened by Sun 
Life is the organization’s third 
home in Toronto. Company is the 
largest Canadian life insurance 
firm, and has been active in To- 
ronto since its founding in 1871. 
Construction operations began in 
September, 1957. A bank annex of 
the building was started in Janu- 
ary, 1960, and completed in Decem- 
ber of that year. Architects: John 
B. Parkin Associates. General con- 
tractor: Perini, Ltd. 


Sunburst, pictured below, is a mas- 
sive execution in bronze of Sun Life's 
emblem. Sculpture was done by the 
well-known Canadian artist, Louis 
Archambault, and weighs 3,000 Ib. It 
is eight ft. high by nine wide, and 
hangs in the lobby of the new Sun Life 
building in Toronto. 
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Largest man-made illuminated star in the 
world, shines nightly over the City of Roa- 
noke, Virginia. 


Roanoke, Star City of the South— 
Home of Shenandoah Life 


This beacon in the sky, atop Mill Mountain within 
the City of Roanoke, is eighty-eight feet from tip to 
tip and 975 feet above the city. Visible for miles in 
nearly every direction, it is a symbol of the progres- 
siveness of a community, a welcoming light to visitors 


to “‘America’s Star City’’. 


Home Office of Shen 
indoah Life in R« 
Virginia 


Your opportunities are bigger at Shenandoah Life 
company with a wide range of opportunities for competent 
representatives of all levels; agents, branch and distri 


managers in 12 states and the District of Columbia 
Special agency opportunities in Kentucky, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 


Fo 
Ja 


r ft vrite 


mes L. Whitt, .C. L. I 


Director of Agencies 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Weekly Plan Permits 
Flexible Payments 


Weekly premium contract will pay half of face amount 
in ten years, full sum in twenty, with other options 


The Ten-Twenty Special has 
flexible premium periods allowing 
the adjustment of insurance 
amounts to meet changing needs. 
Plan is paid on a weekly premium 
basis. It provides that after 10 
years, the insured may stop paying 
premiums and receive a paid-up 
policy for one-half the face amount. 
If he continues paying, the other 
half of the face amount will be 
paid up in another 10 years. Then 
the insured has a further option 
to continue paying on an increased 
amount of insurance. This would 
be paid up at age 65 or in 10 years. 

(Company: Life of Georgia.) 
For Further Information Circle 226 on Card 


Package for Motels 


Another comprehensive insurance 
policy for motel owners has been 
developed. The contract is written 
on a one, ; three and five-years 
basis, and offers broad coverage 
within its seven sections. These 
are broad form fire on buildings 
and contents, and liability and 
medical payments, both mandatory. 
Other risks covered are burglary 
and robbery, innkeeper’s liability, 
false arrest and invasion of priv- 
acy, employer’s liability, and com- 
prehensive personal liability. Op- 
tional coverages include protection 
for neon lights, business interrup- 
tion and personal theft. Premiums 
may be paid annually or in 
installments. 

(Company: 
group.) 

For Further Information Circle 227 on Card 


Hawkeye - Security 


62 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 64 and 67 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


Foreign Auto Travel Package 


A new foreign travel policy will 
be available early in April for 
tourists and businessmen. The plan 
will cover tourist travel by car in 
foreign countries all over the free 
world outside the Northern Ameri- 
can continent. 

Either individuals or families 
may buy auto, personal liability, 
travel accident, and personal ef- 
fects coverage under one policy for 
30, 60, or 73 days, or longer if 
needed. Travelers buying the auto 
coverage, either owner or named 
non-owner, can get the additional 
Travelers Personal Protection at a 
package rate. 

The tourist can also purchase 
marine coverage for round-trip 
transit of his own car. In coun- 
tries where local laws may require 
local registration and third party 
liability insurance, the insured may 
buy minimum coverage from the 
pertinent foreign branch to meet 
licensing requirements. 

(Company: American Foreign 
Insurance Association.) 

For Further Information Circle 228 on Card 


Group Retirement Plan 


A major underwriter of welfare 


programs and trade union groups 
now offers retirement income on 
a group basis. Initial offering in 
the group annuity line is a De- 
posit Administration contract. Plan 
has sufficient flexibility to meet 
the pension problems of trade union 
groups. Policies may be written 
to include cancellation and repur- 
chase of annuities and post-fund- 
ing. 

Contract guarantees 4 per cent 
interest on the deposit fund. Pur- 
chase rates run as low as $139.23 
for monthly benefits for men at 
age 65. Program is currently offer- 
ed in 28 states. 

(Company: Union Labor Life.) 
For Further Information Circle 229 on Card 


Unusual Maternity Benefit 


A new Hospital Expense plan 
offers lifetime protection with no 
reduction in coverage at advanced 
ages. Policy will be issued from 
age 15 days to 75 years. It is guar- 
anteed renewable, with the right 
reserved to adjust premiums on a 
class basis. Contract is partici- 
pating. 

Benefits will be paid for hospital 
room and board charges, miscel- 
laneous charges, surgical fee and 
in-hospital doctor’s calls. A deduc- 
tible of $50 or $100 is available. 

As an option, the plan offers a 
maternity benefit in one or two 
units. Each unit pays $75 before 
the mother’s age 25, $100 from age 
25 through 29, $150 at age 30 
through 34, and $200 over age 35. 

(Company: General American 
Life.) 

For Further Information Circle 230 on Card 


“Stand Guard” In Michigan 


A health insurance program, 
called the Stand Guard Plan, is 
being written in Michigan. Cover- 
age includes A&H, disability and 
accidental death and dismember- 
ment guaranteed renewable to age 
65. Hospital and surgical expense 
protection is guaranteed renewable 
for life. Major medical, including 
physician and nurse expense is 
guaranteed renewable to age 65. 
Program also contains special dis- 
ability and hospital-medical expense 
plans for impaired risks. 

(Company: Standard Accident, 
Detroit.) 


For Further Information Circle 231 on Card 
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Pension Plan for 5 Lives 


A Pension Trust Class policy 
has appeared in the form of a 
Whole Life, participating contract. 

The new policy offers first year 
dividends and guaranteed issue 
limits up to as much as $45,000 
on a single life. In addition, it 
offers guaranteed issue for pension 
cases involving as few as five lives. 

(Company: Northwestern Na- 
tional Life.) 


For Further Information Circle 232 on Card 


A&H for Impaired Risks 


The Travelers has adopted a 
special classification program to 
offer accident and sickness insur- 
ance for impaired risks. Instead 
of offering only restricted coverage 
to those with physical impairments, 
the new program reduces the num- 
ber of impairment riders. In many 
instances, applications that were 
formerly declined will now be 
accepted. A sliding schedule of 
increased rates will be used. 


Insurance, Mutual Fund 


Surety Life of Utah and Hamil- 
ton Management Corporation, 
Denver, Colo., have set up a joint 
operation to sell insurance and 
mutual fund shares. The life com- 
pany does business in 30 states. 

The combined insurance-mutual 
fund program began in Montana 
and Nebraska in December, and 
was introduced in Colorado and 
Utah during January. Under the 
contract, Hamilton fund shares are 
bought to help pay for the life 
insurance. 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


CANADA LIFE has made a new 
reduction in its rate for immediate 
life annuities. It has also introduced 
a new series with lower rates for 
single premiums of $50,000 and 
over. 

COLONIAL LIFE OF AMERICA has 
returned to the field of participat- 
ing insurance and revised rates 
on its non-participating policies. 
Participating insurance was issued 
by the company when it was found- 
ed in 1897 but was discontinued 
in 1908. 

NORTH AMERICAN LIFE, Toronto, 
has reduced premiums for policies 
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of $5,000 and over on standard 
permanent plans. Company has in- 
creased its limits on non-medical 
insurance. 

GUARDIAN LIFE of AMERICA has 
reduced premiums on all life plans 
other than straight term insur- 
ance. Greatest reductions are at 
the older ages. Cash values on life 
and endowment plans will be graded 
by size, with larger early cash 
values per $1,000 for policies of 
$25,000 or more. 

JOHN HANCOCK has extended its 
Accidental Death benefit to issue 


ages 0 through 65. Coverage is ef- 
fective not earlier than age 5 and 
up to age 70 or earlier maturity. 
LINCOLN MUTUAL LIFE has issued 
a new portfolio of life policies and 
a new rate book based on the 1958 
C.S.0. mortality tables. Accepted 
age of an applicant will be based 
on age at last birthday rather 
than age at nearest birthday. The 
quantity discount feature has been 
adopted and women applicants get 
an additional discount. All new 
policies will automatically include 
the waiver of premium benefits. @ 








YOURE 
CHARTING 
A GOOD 
COURSE... 


when you offer your policyholders 
and prospects the facilities of the 
Kemper Insurance Companies... 


featuring 


eeeall lines of insurance including Ocean Marine, with a new 
Outboard department handling the truly competitive, fastest- 
selling deal in years 


e ee dividend-paying policies (more than $325,000,000 returned to 
policyholders since organization in 1912) 


ee top-notch engineering and claim service facilities located at 
strategic points from coast to coast. Special Catastrophe Plan 
for adjusting losses from Major disasters 


e « e unquestioned financial security 


e ee the Kemper Insurance Plan for budgeting premiums, designed 


especially with the agent in mind 


All this plus extensive network television advertising support with 


a full line of advertising aids for the local agent, an 


complete 


educational facilities for agent training and review. These are just 
a few of the facilities Kemper Insurance offers to help agents de- 


velop business in 
tailed information, 


today’s intensively competitive 
wells to 


et. For de- 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
American Motorists Insurance Company 
American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company 
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ILI Sponsors Film Showing 


Basics of Life Insurance 


Motion picture produced by Visualscope Inc. available 
on free loan to qualified groups 


A movie available for free loan 
explains the basics of life insur- 
ance. It is called “Life Insurance: 
What It Means and How It Works.” 
The 16 mm sound and color film 
may be borrowed for club groups, 
employee showings, and high school 
and college classes. Only charge is 
for film transportation. Running 
time of the film is 13 minutes. 

Animation, live action, and a 
technique of “picture rhythm” are 
blended to tell the story. Film was 
made under the auspices of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, and 
produced by Visualscope Inc. 


For Further Information Circle 65 on Card 


Idea for Address Changes 

A prize-winning idea promotes 
policyholder service by using pin- 
feed, pressure-sensitive labels ad- 
dressed from IBM punched cards. 
The current labels are applied to 
each policyholder’s file. Now, for 
any transaction, the file contains 
the correct current address. There 
is no delay in reconciling files with 
addresses maintained at some other 
point. 

The sponsoring company has 
compiled details of this and 28 
other prize-winning ideas in a 
portfolio available to data process- 
ing managers and programmers on 
request. 

(Maker: 
pany.) 

For Further Information Circle 66 on Card 


Allen-Hollander Com- 


64 


Tape Reader Uses Reflected Light 


A new bulletin describes a photo- 
electric tape reader made by a sub- 
sidiary of Borg-Warner. The read- 
er uses chopped reflected light to 


achieve reliable tape reading and 

stable operation. Details are pro- 

vided in company Bulletin PTR-7. 
(Company: Omnitronics Inc.) 


For Further Information Circle 67 on Card 


Slides Examine Tax Problems 


Lowering the top income tax 
rates on individuals and corpora- 
tions would spur industrial growth, 
according to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. To tell its story, 
the National Chamber has released 
a 20-minute cartoon slide presenta- 
tion. 

Slides and script tell how the 
high rates on individual taxes and 
the high rate on corporation taxes 
are described as barricades to bet- 
ter jobs and more production. 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 65 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This repiy card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


Titled “Everybody Talks about 
Taxes,” this is the third of the 
Chamber series on the national 
economy. Slide packets are $8.50. 
Script is free. Tape recordings of 
the script are $5. 

(Offered by: Business Relations 
Department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S.) 


For Further Information Circle 68 on Card 


Get Your Spectator Index 


THE SPECTATOR’S index for the 
12 monthly issues in 1960 is now 
available. 

Included in the index is a list of 
life, property and general interest 
articles, statistical articles and 
tables by page number and month. 
Authors of feature articles are 
given. The popular regular depart- 
ments—“‘Coverages and Forms,” 
“Investments,” and “Verdict” — 
are identified by monthly titles. 

Copy of the index will be sent to 
anyone requesting it on the reply 


card on page 65. 
For Further Information Circle 69 on Card 


CPCU ‘Annals’ Looks at Mergers 


Sharper competition and further 
development of one-stop selling will 
be among the results of the merger 
movement, according to an article 
in the winter Annals of the Society 
of CPCU. 

Based on an analysis of some of 
the chief mergers in a recent five- 
year period, the paper, entitled 
“Insurance Mergers: What next?” 
contends that the merging trend 
does not appear to create undue 
control in a few companies. Nor 
does it reduce competition. Yet in 
spite of these indications, activities 
toward greater Federal control of 

Continued on page 67 
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Discrimination 


A denunciation of practices in life insurance which dis- 
criminate against the small buyer has been written by the 
head of a large New York agency. Halsey D. Josephson, 
CLU, has titled his book “Discrimination—A Study of 
Recent Developments in American Life Insurance.” For- 
merly a columnist for THE SPECTATOR, Josephson has also 
been a regular writer for the Insurance Advocate, the 
Courant, and co-edits the bi-weekly Probe. 

The author states that the laws prohibiting life com- 
panies from discriminating between people of the same 
class or equal life expectancy in rates charged or return 
of premium have been “emasculated and evaded.” He as- 
serts that such laws were made meaningless in 1955 when 
premium gradations for size were approved by all states. 
Companies were allowed to “extend large policy expense 
savings to the big buyer from a fund made up of additional 
charges to the small buyer,” says Josephson. A large por- 
tion of the book consists of testimony taken from the New 
York Insurance Department’s hearings on terminal divi- 


dends and minimum deposit policies. 216 pages. $5. 
(Publisher: Wesley Press.) 
For Further Information Circle 276 on Card 4 


Current Business Interruption 


“Business Interruption Insurance,” now in its fourth 
edition, covers policies currently being adopted throughout 
the U. S. under the new Business Interruption Program. 
The Gross Earnings Form is the basis for this program. 

The author, H. C. Klein, answers questions posed by the 
buyer, the agent, fieldman, and underwriter. Book is a 
recognized text for CPCU study. 328 pages. $5. 

(Publisher: Rough Notes.) 


For Further Information Circle 277 on Card 
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Quick Estate Planning 

“Estate Planning Quick Reference Outline” gives a com- 
pact source of basic help. Written in layman’s language, 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


the booklet contains a survey of the estate planning field, 
and cites supporting authorities where necessary. The 
latest tax laws up to publication date are reflected, includ- 
ing pertinent 1960 amendments. Topics include analyzing 
the estate, estimating tax liability, and how to conserve 
estate assets. 

Now in its eighth edition, the booklet was written by 
William R. Spinney. 96 pages. $1.50. 

(Publisher: Commerce Clearing House, Inc.) 

For Further Information Circle 278 on Card 
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Estimate Building Losses 


A new guidebook for adjusters and estimators gives in- 
formation on all major insurable causes of damage to build- 
ings. Book is titled “How to Estimate Building Losses and 
Construction Costs.” The author, Paul I. Thomas, has spent 
26 years in the adjustment of property losses. 


: Various chapters deal with causes of damage t- build- 
: ings, fieldwork and notes including equipment for estimat- 
ing, the preliminary survey and order in taking notes. 


Pricing and completing the estimate are covered. One 

chapter is on arithmetic for estimating, and gives a quick 

brush-up on simple geometry and basic formulas for cal- 

culating quantities, areas, and volumes. $12.50. 
(Publisher: Prentice-Hall Inc.) 


For Further Information Circle 279 on Card 
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Guides for Risk Managers 


Insurance coverages are becoming more complex and 
inclusive all the time. New kinds of liability are con- 
stantly appearing. To help the corporate risk manager, a 
new report, “Insurance Trends and Guides,” gives the re- 
actions of executives of leading fire, casualty and life 
insurance firms. These specialists discuss the future for 
state regulation of insurance. They examine new devel- 
opments in risk management education. They tell how to 
select a fire or casualty carrier; what to look for when 
buying foreign insurance. 

A special section shows how the problem of rising 
group health insurance costs is being met by employers, 
insurance companies and pre-payment plans. $3. 

(Publisher: American Management Association.) 

For Further Information Circle 280 on Card 
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Continued from page 64 


insurance companies will undoubt- 
edly be stepped up, in the opinion 
of the author. The Annals article 
was written by K. R. Rathert, 
CPCU Office Manager for Standard 
Accident Insurance Co. 

From the company standpoint, 
the trend toward one-stop selling, 
while hardly a panacea, does pro- 
vide an attractive way to help 
solve expense and marketing prob- 
lems. This is the view of the au- 
thor who goes on to discuss the 
question whether life companies 
will be permitted to enter fire and 
casualty. Not now, he believes, but 
ultimately. 

Other articles in the winter An- 
nals are on umbrella liability, the 
safe driver plan, reinsurance, and 
a critical analysis of insurance 
theory. Magazine recently went to 
a quarterly publication schedule. 


For Further Information Circle 70 on Card 


Calibrated Drawing Ruler 


A new West German import is a 
combination triangle, T square and 


ee 


parallel ruler. The ruler draws ver- 
tical, horizontal, and angular paral- 
lel lines in automatically measured 
distances. Built-in rollers allow 
smooth, easy movement up or down 
when drawing lines. A spiral index 
window automatically indicates dis- 
tances between horizontal and an- 
gular lines as close as 1/16”. Lines 
can be spaced the same or varied 
distances apart. 

(Distributor: 
pany.) 


For Further Information Circle 71 on Card 


Rol-Ruler Com- 


Electric Letter Opener 


An automatic electric letter 
opener has been designed for small 
and medium size offices. The Wom- 
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bat opener automatically feeds and 
opens all sizes of envelopes at the 
rate of 300 to 400 a minute. A 
patented cutting head opens light- 
weight envelopes without mutilat- 
ing contents. Enclosed cutting 
heads promote safety. All parts are 


approved by Underwriters Labora- | 


tories. 
(Maker: Redman Company.) 


For Further Information Circle 72 on Card 


Typing Aid Promotes Sales 


A new sales promotion piece is 
an unusual stick-on “match book” 
folder containing instead of 


matches—Ko-Rec-Type typing cor- | 
rection sheets. The packet is avail- | 


able with agent’s or company’s ad- 
vertising message printed on the 
cover. Selling for 3¢ to 5¢, each 
booklet has a stick-on tab for at- 
taching directly to typewriter or 
desk. 

To make correction, a sheet of 
Ko-Rec-Type is placed over the er- 
ror, the mistake is typed over, and 
is completely covered by a white 
coating. Correct copy is then typed 
directly over the previous error. 
After use, Ko-Rec-Type sheets may 
be put back in the folder. 

(Maker: Cub Products Corpora- 
tion. ) 

For Further Information Circle 73 on Card 


Copier Takes Oversize Papers 


A photocopier for copying over- 
size original up to 18” wide by any 
length has been introduced. Called 
the Champion 18, the machine 
copies large drawings, ledger 
sheets, charts, 16-column paper, 
and other oversize items. The ex- 
tra width also enables two opera- 
tors to use the machine at the 
same time when making 8% x 11 
copies. 


(Maker: Copease Corporation. ) 
For Further Information Circle 74 on Card 


Servicing Costs for Trucks 


Financed by the Budd Company, 
the American Trucking Association 
has made a special study of costs 
for repairing and maintaining 
fleets of commercial trucks. Con- 
clusions indicate that the better 
fleets save almost a cent a mile 
over the national average for re- 
pairs and service to vehicles. A re- 

Continued on page 68 
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It’s as simple as... 
Ready! Set! Sell! 


Keep pen and order bianks handy. Open 
the lid of Tabletalk... and... Presto! 
Picture after picture flashes on a large 
screen as it ‘‘talks’ with your saies 
message in compelling tones that con- 
vince and ‘“‘close”’ on call after call! No 
screen to set up! No com- 
plicated focusing or film- 
threading! Tabletalk is a 
self-contained combination 
35mm filmstrip projection 
unit and 4-speed hi-fi rec- 
ord player in an attache case! Keeps 
you and your sales story as fresh on 
the last call as the first in the morning. 
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Spectator 
REPRINT 


“Life Income Dollar Analyzed,” reprinted 
from our February 196] issue, is now 
available. The article and table show how 
life companies spend their income. Price 
40 cents each 10 copies or more, 35 cents 
each 100 or more copies. 


We also have some reprints available 
of the article ‘All Lines Protection: The 
Future for Underwriting,” reprinted from 
the November 1960 issue. Two articles 
and two comprehensive tables trace the 
levelopment of 84 companies writing all 
lines. Price 50 cents each 10 or more 
copies. 40 cents 100 or more copies. 


The Spectator 
Chestnut & 56th Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Continued from page 67 


print from Commercial Car Jour- 
nal describes results of the study 
in detail. Tables and charts show 
repair and servicing costs by aver- 
age load, by length of haul, and by 
region. Other listings show road 
failure causes and shop efficiency. 
Commercial Car Journal offers sin- 
gle copies free of the reprint which 
is titled “Line Haul Vehicle Re- 


pair and Servicing Costs.” 
For Further Information Circle 75 on Card 


Security Mail Bags Have Lock 


Security mail bags now come 
equipped with a built-in lock for 
extra protection. The Yale-Towne 
lock is key-operated, tumbler style, 


riveted to a heavy leather patch. 
The 14 x 18” bag is of heavy can- 
vas with genuine leather trim and 
one piece molded rubber bottom. 
Company offers a free folder de- 


scribing their full line of mailroom 
supplies. 
(Maker: Can-Pro Corporation.) 
For Further Information Circle 76 on Card 


When to Reproduce Tax Returns 


A free “Guide for Reproducing 
Federal Tax Returns” in any Ther- 
mo-Fax copying machine is avail- 
able. Booklet includes a reference 
table showing the correct size, type 
and color of copy paper to be used 
for making copies of individual tax 
forms. There is also a list of rules 
and hints to follow when preparing 
dry copy tax returns for filing. 
States which authorize reproduc- 
tions of tax returns are named. 

(Offered by: Minnesota Mining 


and Manufacturing Co.) 
For Further Information Circle 77 on Card 


Urges Laminated Glass for Cars 


A national glass association of- 
fers a free booklet, “The Auto 
Glass Book of Facts,” urging re- 
vision of motor vehicle glazing reg- 
ulations. The booklet condemns 
auto manufacturers for recent pro- 
duction changes adopting tempered 
rather than laminated glass in 
side and rear windows. Publication 
contains photo copies of official 
records and newspaper accounts of 
auto accidents involving glass. The 
48-page book is sponsored by the 
National Auto and Flat Glass Deal- 
ers Association. 

An order blank in each copy of- 
fers free loan of 16 mm sound and 
color films showing safety differ- 
ences between laminated and tem- 
pered glass. 

(Offered by: Shatterproof Glass 


Corporation. ) 
For Further Information Circle 78 on Card 








Over $10,000? 


(NOT TERM—BUT SOLID LIFE SALES) 


If it isn't then you should take a look at Standard’s Retirement Equity Accumulation Program which makes use of 
savings and family protection (Guaranteed Dollars) along with an equity investment (Variable Dollars) in Mutual 
Funds. No term insurance in this program. During 1960 this unique program enjoyed an average size sale of over 
$10,000—and this was solid insurance—of the ordinary life and higher premium classes. Let R.E.A.P. carry you 
to new heights during this new year. Write me today for full details. 

a. g. Yoel, Agency Vice-President 
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Buyer Asks 


Continued from page 43 


Accordingly, various methods 
have been considered to place the 
floater coverage definitely on a pri- 
mary basis. One way to accomplish 
this would be to exclude fire and 
extended coverage perils from the 
floater. If this is done, the business 
must arrange to report or otherwise 
cover values developing from the 
work in progress. 

If the installation floater is to be 
continued on an all risk basis, it 
could be endorsed as follows: 

“This policy shall be considered 
primary insurance in the event of 
any conflict arising between it and 
blanket policies. This shall in no 
way affect the termination of liabil- 
ity under this contract upon com- 
pletion of the installation.” 

Another approach might be for 
the fire and extended coverage car- 
riers to endorse their policies to ex- 
clude properties under construction 
until the properties are formally ac- 
cepted by their owners. 

We are not aware of any serious 
difficulty arising in a claim situa- 
tion by reason of this ambiguity. 
But in a large loss it is conceivable 
that this could cause contention be- 
tween the two carriers. Many com- 
panies write either directly or 
through pools fire and extended cov- 
erage insurance on many claims of 
property as well as_ installation 
floaters of various types. So it 
would appear desirable that some 
standardized wording be developed 
for inclusion in one or both of such 
policies as necessary. 

Perhaps the Inland Marine rating 
offices and major fire rating bureaus 
could study this situation at com- 
mittee level to develop wording 
which would eliminate this appar- 
ent ambiguity and possible duplica- 
tion of coverage. We can visualize 
that at some future time there 
could arise a situation involving a 
loss during construction operation 
which would be of major concern to 
respective insurors. Although the 
general intent probably is for the 
floater coverage to be primary in all 
cases, it would seem desirable to 
develop policy wordings to make 
this clear. @ 
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Security 


...and Security-Connecticut 
spelis success 


As a man with family responsibilities of your own, you know that 
Security is one of the most rewarding by- products of business success. 
And the reverse is true — in your business, Security stands for success: 
Security-Connecticut. You know that Security is the one multiple-line 
company pledged to the American Agency system — offering to agents 
contingent-commission and profit-sharing contracts for qualifying business, 
policies priced to meet direct-writer competition, shaped to sell with 
modern features like monthly payments and deviated policies. 

Your clients and your prospects alike think of Security-Connecticut 
as the name to remember when it comes to protecting the fruits of 
success, and guarding the people who make striving for success 
worthwhile . . 


. SECURITY-CONNECTICUT — the single source for all these 


lines: life * accident * fire * casualty * group * automobile * marine 


* bonds and all other forms of personal and business insurance. 


The 
Security « Connecticut 
insurance Group 


New Haven 5S, Connecticut 


— on 5 ae a on of New Haven 
a onnecticut Indemnity Company 
Paes. shade Security Connoctont Life Insurance Company 
Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
Founders’ Insurance Company 
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WE LIKE BOW TIES AT NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


e Yes, we like bow ties at N/W National Life. You see, a bow tie—and 
membership in the Bow Tie Club—is awarded our Field Managers when 
they achieve their assigned new manpower quotas for the year. Being a 
member of the Bow Tie Club is a mark at distinction at N/W National 
—and we congratulate each of our Field Managers named below who 
won membership in the club for 1960. 


O. K. Barkley J. W. Bishop, Jr. E. B. Brown 
R. W. Curry W.C.Dubes J. S. Ebanks 


Cc. E.Allum,CLU K.S. Anderson C. M. Armour 
M. J. Bryant FeeChew B.S. Cooper G.C. Corcoran 
G. C. Fast C. R. Ferrill J. E. Fisher, Jr. C. J. Gruber, CLU C. F. Hanke K. C. Hathaway 
P. T. Holzknecht G. B. Hoover W. D. Hoover Melvin Howell O. A. Jack 
H. D. Johnson D.E. Kesling Jerry Laird W.R.Long V.W. Marks R.W.Moren_ B. L. Murken 
J. B. Neal H.P. Olson K.I. Olson, CLU O.D. Olson C.G. Ostergren G.A. Peacock H.G. Penn 
W. G. Preston, LU Brooks Rickard S.C. Rose H.E. Talbert J. A. Walker 
D. P. Waslif M. S. Weimer W. B. Wetzell F. R. Wiklund J. R. Williams 
D. M. Wolkoff H. L. Zahn , 


N/W NATIONAL 
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Aleck Hovanes 
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E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 
Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 
Pension Consultants 





Bourse Building Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











WOODWARD AND FONDILLER, INC. 
Consulting Actuaries * Systems Analysts - Insurance Accountants 
420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
NEW YORK DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
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Company News 


Continued from page 6 


Wayne, Ind., has bought control- 
ling interest in American Travel- 
ers Life, Indianapolis, from Ameri- 
can Equities Corporation. No im- 
mediate change in operations has 
been announced. 

FEDERAL INSURANCE AND GREAT 
NORTHERN has completed their 
stock exchange on a share-for-share 
basis. Great Northern will con- 
tinue operations as a separate com- 
pany. 

SOUTHLAND LIFE will purchase 
more than 95 per cent of the out- 
standing stock of Carolina Life for 
an amount in excess of $15 million. 
Carolina Life operations will con- 
tinue under present management 
as a division of Southland. 

GLENS FALLS has proposed an 
increase of 100,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock to be offered in an ex- 
change transaction with Kansas 
City Fire and Marine. 

NORTH CENTRAL FINANCIAL Plan- 
ning Corporation, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, is a new company formed as 
a subsidiary of North Central Com- 
pany. The latter, formed in 1960, 
is the parent company of North 
Central Life. The new firm will 
sell integrated programs of life 
insurance and mutual fund invest- 
ments. 

FIRST NATIONAL CASUALTY, Fond 
du Lac, Wis., has increased capi- 
tal from $300,000 to $500,000 by a 
transfer from surplus funds. Firm 
is a member of the Combined 
group. 


State Admissions 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL LIFE, 
Nashville, Tenn., to Indiana. 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE, Phil- 
adelphia, to Hawaii. Licensed in 45 
states and the District of Columbia. 

SuN LIFE, Baltimore, Md., to 
Minnesota, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 


Foreign Operations 
AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION has entered the United 
States Fire in Belgium as a direct 
writing company by the Brussels 
office. @ 
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The Editor Answers 


Excellent Reflection 
Editor: 

We are much indebted to you for 
your thoughtfulness in furnishing 
us with extra copies of the Decem- 
ber issue of THE SPECTATOR con- 
taining the tribute to Claris Adams. 

The article itself is very taste- 
fully done and I think the inclusion 
of the excerpts from some of his 
most important speeches was an ex- 
cellent reflection of the character 
and stature of Mr. Adams. 

Lee Shield 
Executive Vice President 
American Life Convention 


Donne for Blake 


Editor: 
Misplaced 


Re: Department of 
Quotes 

As an unfrocked English major, 
I could not help wincing at the mis- 
quote you attributed in your Janu- 
ary 1961 issue to H. P. Schoen, the 
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Associate General Counsel of the 
Hartford A.I. (See page 58: “So 
like Blake, do not ask for whom the 
bell tolls, it tolls for thee.”) The 
main difficulty is that this quote 
comes from the same sermon by 
John Donne as the quote, “no man 
is an island,” which forms part of 
the A. D. T. advertisement appear- 
ing on page 15 of the same issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

Perhaps you could introduce a 
new feature into the magazine: 
“Apt Quotes for Busy Executives.” 

Donald L. Anderson 
New York, New York 


The Editor Answers: 

We have verbally spanked all of 
the English majors here for miss- 
ing the boo-boo. Any first grader 
who has read Hemingway should 
know better. 

On your department for “Correct 
Quotes for Busy Executives,” we 


run into difficulties; we don’t know 
anyone whom we could trust to edit 
it. 


Wide Spread "Opportunities" 
Editor: 


I just want to add a word of 
personal comment about (the “Ex- 
ecutive Opportunities”) Service 
which you offer. To my knowledge, 
it is the only service of this type 
open to the entire industry. Since 
it is often necessary to keep in- 
quiries confidential, most of the 
normal methods of inquiry are of 
little value either to individuals or 
firms. Thanks for offering such a 
service. 

Name Withheld 


The Editor Answers: 

“Executive Opportunities” (page 
81 in this issue) continues to get 
letters from all parts of the 
country. 


” 








EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Statement of Assets and 


Liabilities 


December 31, 1960 and 1959 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and on Hand 
Bonds: 
United States Government 
Canadian Government 
State, County and Municipal 


Total Bonds 
Stocks 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 
days) 
Securities Deposited Under Reinsurance 
Treaties 
Interest Accrued and Other Admitted Assets. . 


Total Admitted Assets 


1960 


1959 





$ 4,937,141,97 


22,145,519.87 
1,247,877.26 
47,880,570.70 


71,273,967.83 
17,245,922.70 


812,483.13 


1,550,620.15 
933,782.96 


$96,753,918.74 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expense 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other 
Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 
Voluntary Special Reserves 
Capital 
Surplus 


Securities deposited as required by law a-> 
December 31, 1959, $4,155,769.65. 


$35,390,285.54 
22,906,498.38 
4,854,898.21 


3,100,390.66 


$ 5,207,982.97 
22,773,170.20 


1,249,712.19 
40,031,372.14 


~ 64,054,254.53 
14,988,985.94 
1,025,023.67 
1,551,304.52 
730,261.36 
$87,557,812.99 


$34,343,900.01 
22,475,513.38 
4,288,666.30 


2,744,314.72 





66,252,072.79 
682,898.26 
3,500,000.00 
26,318,947.69 


63,852,394.41 
663,555.07 
3,000,000.00 
20,041,863.51 





30,501,845.95 





996,793, 18-74 


23,705,418.58 


/$87,557,812.99 


‘included <bove as follows: December 31, 1960, $3,593,941.02; 
Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stock at prices 


prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of actual market 
cuotations for all bonds and stocks, surplus to policyholders would be December 31, 1960, $30,076,612.53 ; 


December 31, 1959, $20,242,084.86. 


REINSURANCE IN MULTIPLE LINES 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


21 West 10th St. 
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Table 1 


Income of Hypothetical Family Head 
$4,000 $7,500 $15,000 
Respondent Income: Respondent Income: Respondent Income: 
Under $5,000- $8,000 Under $5,000- $8,000 Under $5,000- $8,000 
$5,000 $7,999 & over $5,000 $7,999 & over $5,000 $7,999 & over 


Median estimates of the amount of life insurance a hypothetical 
Need Cycle family head should carry by income level and need cycle 


“Goals” Selling 








Continued from page 43 


Individual under 40 $8,440 * * $11,665 * * $19,820 ® * 
Family heads: 
under 40, no children * »840 * ,870 $13,610 * 17,015 $20,745 * 


rae . . youngest child under 6 ; ,230 $7,615 960 10,890 $15,560 14,060 17,305 $31,325 
dividual under 40 without his own youngest child 6 to 17 : ,32 ; ,875 9,830 12,980 12,500 17,025 25,875 


family to support; the individual tne ac Sees 795 11,0860 '® 1's) 2033s 
40 or over; and four types of heads 
of families, those under 40 with Te TI Scag ttle te tee Ia 


no children, those whose youngest Individual under 40 $4,045 * . $7,275 * * $14,125 * 
child is under 6, those whose eae children 3,655 $3,610 * 6,570 $8,625 * 11,250 $16,325 
youngest child is between 6 and 17, Vaeect ila Gor iY \2ase Sleseo Sizes «Saab aians  yane’ Stampe- ates 
and those family heads who are indast te i  s Se ome 's  Samemnaas 


40 and over and have no children *Less than 50 cases, no median computed, 
younger than 17. Table 2 


Median Monthly Income Needs of Families Six Months 
to a Year after the Death of the Family Head 





Indirect Approach 
Income Level 
To find out what these goals are Need Cycle Under $5,000 $5,000 - $7,999 $8,000 and up 


” different cunteamee levels and for Family head under 40, no children 
different stages in the needs cycle, under 18 $179 $250 
the interviewers did not ask the Vindiy head, suunpect Uhiid unser 
direct question, “What are your six years old 224 281 
life insurance goals?” Instead, Family head, youngest child six 
they asked each respondent how through seventeen 212 275 
much insurance three men with Family head 40 or over, no children 
different incomes—$4,000, $7,500, under 16 136 
and $15,000—should own and how 
much insurance the _ respondent Table 3 
thinks each of those men actually : able ; 
Estimated amount of life insurance that 
would own. a hypothetical family head should own 
From those answers in Table 1, 
you begin to get the pattern of 
what people think is adequate for 
different types of households and Total $4,000 $7,500 $15,000 
what they think those households personal income Prog. Not prog. Prog. Not prog. Prog. Not prog. 
actually own in life insurance pro- Less than $2,000 $4,600 $4,400 $8,400 $7,000 $16,500 $11,700 
tection. Commenting on this table, $2,000 2,999 8,200 4,300 11,800 7,500 20,600 11,600 
3,000 3,999 6,900 4,900 9,500 8,600 14,700 12,300 
the LUTC-LIAMA report says: 4,000 4,999 7,300 5,300 10,900 8,800 18,200 14,400 
pea ess : 
P m 1 t th 5 ,000 5,999 6,800 5,200 12,100 9,400 19,600 14,000 
It er ediate 7 ee that 6,000 6,999 6,500 5,400 11,700 9,600 19,400 16,400 
the typical estimate is between one 7,000 7,999 7,600 4,500 16,200 10,100 25,000 25,300 


and two years’ income and that it 8 ,000 8,999 7,400 5,400 16,300 11,000 30,000 19,800 
9 ,000 9,999 9,100 4,500 13,000 10,200 29,000 17,500 


would do little more than pay 10,000 - 14,999 8,700 5,000 19,300 9,600 37,500 19,300 


funeral costs and clean up outstand- 15,000 - 19,999 6,500 5,000 16,100 10,000 31,700 20,000 
“ eat a. i ti 20,000 - 24,999 8,000 9,200 21,700 11,400 45,000 28,800 
ing lis. S expected, e€ esti- 25,000 - and up 6,900 8,600 18,900 12,000 35,000 36,900 


mates increase with the income of 
the hypothetical head. Median family income needs six months to a year 
“Even more striking is the find- after the death of the household head 
ing that, the exception of the re- (Sample: family heads 55 years old or younger) 
versals in the middle income group, 
the estimates decline with each suc- ay a a ee 
ceeding stage in the need cycle. cette Total personal income Programed Not programed 
There can be only speculation as Less than $2,000 $157 $187 
to the causes. For example, young- $2,000 2,999 217 183 
3,000 3,999 211 210 

er household heads may be sold 4000 4999 7. a 
more effectively today; the younger 5,000 5,999 270 237 
heads may have greater income ex- pe as jo 
pectations than do older heads in 8.000 8.999 305 297 
the same economic bracket; older 9,000 9,999 312 313 

ld head fail ¢ 10,000 - 14,999 392 316 
household heads may fail to appre- 15,000 - 19,999 481 469 


ciate the impact of the declining 20,000 - 24,999 525 381 
25,000 - and up 767 725 


Continued on page 74 (Source: "Life Insurance in Focus" LUTC-LIAMA) 








*Less than 50 cases, median not computed. 


(Sample: family heads 55 years old or younger) 


Income of hypothetical family head 
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“Goals” Selling 


Continued from page 73 


value of the dollar; older heads 
may place more reliance on sources 
of replacement income other than 
life insurance than do the younger 
heads; or older heads may be re- 
vising their concepts of adequate 
coverage downward if they fail to 
achieve their initial ownership 


goals.... 

“Most people apparently believe 
that some life insurance is a good 
thing to own and that a certain 
minimum expenditure for life in- 
surance is necessary. The results 
suggest, however, that beyond this 
minimum, life insurance must com- 
pete for its share of the consumer’s 


discretionary income. 


“At each income level discretion- 
ary income would appear to be 
highest for those who have the 
fewest family obligations and this 





He has your client’s future in hand 





It’s there in his briefcase... a collection of facts and figures skillfully 
interpreted to assure your client the future he wants. This is the ana- 
lytical study the Connecticut General man brings you on his very first 
visit. 

It contains a complete listing of all your client’s assets and needs. 
Each asset is thoughtfully examined to see how it can be made most 
productive in terms of helping him reach his goals in life. Any sug- 
gestions for change are backed by intensive research, Insurance? Only 
if he honestly believes insurance is needed does the CG man recom- 
mend it. 

All the background work has been done and done well... saving you 
valuable time. This first meeting may prove so profitable to you and 
your client, you’ll come to regard the CG man as a valuable associate. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 





One of a series of ads running in Trusts and Estates magazine 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life | Accident | Health | Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Reinsurance 














may be the reason why young in- 
dividuals and young family heads 
without children have the highest 
ownership objectives. These ob- 
jectives are scaled down for family 
heads with children, possibly be- 
cause of reduced discretionary in- 
come. The process apparently con- 
tinues in the older need cycle 
groups because life insurance has 
become more expensive or because 
they no longer feel that there is as 
great a need for insurance. 


Challenge to Marketers 


“The data suggest that the sale 
of life insurance would be the easi- 
est among young couples just 
establishing their homes and also 
among those household heads whose 
incomes are high enough to afford 
considerable latitude in discretion- 
ary expenditures. They challenge 
life insurance marketers to devise 
means of raising the initial owner- 
ship goals of the public and of 
strengthening the willingness to 
allocate a larger share of income 
to life insurance in the face of an 
increase in the number of compet- 
ing ‘necessary’ expenses.” 

The LUTC-LIAMA report goes 
on to indicate that not all people 
achieve their “goals” in life insur- 
ance ownership. In the various 
stages of the “need cycle,” re- 
spondents who felt the coverage 
they own now is “not very ade- 
quate” were from 15 to 33 per cent 
of the group. Where the family’s 
youngest child was between age 6 
and 17, 33 per cent of the family 
heads said their protection was 
less than enough and more than 
half of that whole group indicated 
they would probably buy more life 
insurance. 

“At the early stages in the need 
cycle,” the report comments, “many 
households plan to buy life insuy- 
ance (or make additional pur- 
chases) even though they think 
their present coverage is fairly ade- 
quate or better. However, at the 
advanced stages, most have left the 
market, even though many recog- 
nize that their coverage is not very 
adequate. ... 

“In other surveys it has been 
pointed out that many persons tend 
to underestimate the amount of life 
insurance coverage owned by others 
like themselves. Since people are 
generally reluctant to discuss their 
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life insurance holdings with others, 
it is not unreasonable to believe 
that the public lacks a frame of 
reference by which to judge how 
well it is insured. While the low 
amount of coverage attributed to 
the hypothetical family head may 
be simply a defensive reaction to 
make the respondents’ own cover- 
age appear more adequate, the low 
estimates are probably the result 
of faulty perceptions based on less 
than adequate information.” 


Will a more informed public have 
higher “goals” for life insurance 
ownership? Probably, yes is the 
answer we read between the lines 
of the LUTC-LIAMA study. It 
indicates, in a section we’ll discuss 
later, that the policyholder who has 
conferred with his agent about an 
adequate program does have higher 
goals that the other family heads 
covered in study. 


Charts Show Range 


Also the study presents charts 
on the range of estimates about 
adequate ownership. Where the 
respondents were in the $8,000 a 
year income and over group, their 
estimates of what a man earning 
$15,000 a year should own ranged 
from $10,000 to $30,000 and then 
jumped to $50,000 and over. In the 
other two income categories—under 
$5,000 and $5,000 to $7,500—re- 
spondents estimated that ownership 
should be at maximum about two 
and a half times annual income. 
This would match the $30,000 esti- 
mates in the upper income group, 
but would indicate that no re- 
spondents in the two lower income 
groups would place estimates as 
high as three or four times income 
as some did in the top income group 
of respondents. 

But will a policyholder set ade- 
quate goals without outside advice? 
The LUTC-LIAMA study brings 
out one area where people make 
very obviously inadequate  esti- 
mates of their needs. Each family 
head was asked to estimate how 
much money he thought his family 
would need each month beginning 
six months to a year after his 
death. 

Their responses, as given in 
table 2, are surprising. The typi- 
cal man earning $667 or more a 
month guesses his family could get 
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along on about half that income. 
For the man earning $420 to $666 
a month, he considers $208 to $281 
a month would be enough for his 
survivors. Where the family head 
now earns less than $420, he thinks 
it is enough to leave a monthly 
income from $156 to $224 for his 
family. 

“On the surface it would appear 
that the typical family head know- 
ingly expects his family to undergo 
a marked reduction in its scale of 
living or else he is unaware of a 


family’s actual need for replace- 
ment income,” the report com- 
ments. “The reduction in living 
standard is more noticeable for the 
upper income group than for the 
lower. ... 

“The data so far suggests that 
too many household heads have not 
given the necessary thought to the 
situation their families would face 
in the event of their deaths. This 
certainly would be one explanation 
of the generally vague and limited 

Continued on page 76 
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use the family heads expect their 
families to make of their life in- 
surance, the failure to discuss the 
use of the proceeds, and the low 
estimates of the families’ income 
needs. Helping the family head to 
reach a realistic appraisal of his 
family’s needs may well be one of 
the most useful, and profitable, ser- 
vices an agent can render.” 

But it is in programming that 
the LUTC-LIAMA report finds 


some definite evidence of the im- 
portance of “goals.” Here it also 
indicates that agents can improve 
the “goals” of their policyholders. 
The household heads were asked, 
“Has a life insurance salesman ever 
analyzed your life insurance hold- 
ings, your social security, and your 
other financial assets, in order to 
suggest a definite program to cover 
all of your life insurance needs?” 
Twenty-three per cent of the re- 
spondents answered yes. 

But there was a wide range in 
the amount of programming done 
in the various groups covered. 
Where the family head has at- 
tended college and now earns more 
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than $8,000 a year, 72 per cent of 
the group had been programmed. 
This percentage dropped to 32 per 
cent of non-high school graduates 
earning more than $8,000 and 15 
per cent of those earning less than 
$5,000. 

These “programmed” household 
heads often gave better answers to 
questions in the LUTC-LIAMA 
study, indicating they understand 
the function of life insurance a 
little better than the ‘“non-pro- 
grammed” heads. But it is in their 
answers on “how much is enough” 
for life insurance and for the fam- 
ily’s monthly income needs that the 
“programmed” heads __ indicated 
they set more adequate goals for 
their insurance protection. 

In table 3 the estimates of amount 
of life insurance that should be 
owned by a hypothetical family 
head are shown for many cate- 
gories according to the actual per- 
sonal income of the respondents. 
For instance, the respondent who is 
earning between $4,000 and $5,000 
a year and has been programmed 
by a life agent believes that the 
hypothetical family head with the 
same—$4,000—income should own 
$7,300 in insurance protection. But 
the respondents in the same income 
bracket who have not been pro- 
grammed place the “goal” of the 
hypothetical family head $2,000 
lower or at $5,300. 

“At all income levels,” the 
LUTC-LIAMA study concludes, 
“the programmed heads have set 
higher ownership goals, give high- 
er estimates for the amount of 
income their families would need 
in the event of their deaths, and 
have more favorable attitudes to- 
ward agents.” 

For the fine art of selling ade- 
quate life insurance protection, the 
next big advance in training will 
come as companies and the better 
equipped agents learn to aim for 
the prospect’s “goals” rather than 
limiting their selling to the area 
of his “needs.” If we can bring to 
the prospect —through whatever 
means of communication we use— 
the idea of an adequate insurance 
program, we will be serving him 
better. We will also be increasing 
the possibility that he will use more 
of his discretionary income to pur- 


chase life insurance. @ 
—Bill Alrich 
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magazine. So he had better toe the 
mark and abide by the rules. Espe- 
cially, he had better hurry it along 
to the next reader who must be 
eagerly waiting to hurry it along 
to the next. 

“No clipping, please!” is often 
the rule, and quite a few routing 
slips manifest a tone of urgency. 
“Others are waiting for this pub- 
lication,” declares one of them in 
red capital letters on chrome yellow 
paper, “please do not hold.” Others 
use such phraseology as “Please do 
NOT allow this publication to tie 
idle’— “Do not keep magazine 
longer than is necessary’—‘“Please 
forward promptly. Do not clip ma- 
terial from this magazine. It is 
needed for additional circulation 
and for company files.” 


Glory of the Files 


We find this file-worship a wide- 
spread malady in business today, 
and it’s an exceedingiy wasteful 
one. With all the money, thought, 
and hard work that goes into even 
a mediocre trade publication—with 
all the valuable information and 
useful ideas one can glean from it 


—how amazing it is that we can 
work on the assumption that maga- 
zines are edited for the files! 

Examining the body of replies 
and reading between the lines in 
this survey, we unquestionably have 
the evidence to accuse the average 
modern insurance company of fail- 
ing to get full value from their 
subscriptions to the journals pub- 
lished for the trade. Here is some 
of the evidence: 

—There are almost as many 
routing systems as there are com- 
panies. Few, indeed, seem to have 
given detailed thought to a worth- 
while method. Many freely concede 
they have no plan or that their 
plan can easily be improved. 

—Those who do have a thought- 
out system seem to miss the point. 
Their prime objectives are to keep 
things moving and prohibit clip- 
ping. 

—A very small handful of com- 
panies takes the trouble to route 
different trade magazines to vary- 
ing lists of individuals. 

—Few of the insurance trade 
periodicals are concerned solely 
with sales, yet almost half the com- 
panies answering our questionnaire 
said the sales department made 
most use of them. Why are other 
departments apparently insulating 
themselves ? 

—Fewer than one librarian in 


Survey Results 
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17 Others 
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seven reported having calls for back 
numbers “often”; half of them 
said “rarely.” 

It’s not possible, of course, in 
the limits of this article to pass 
along more than a small fraction 
of the information we received. 
But if we read the instruments cor- 
rectly, it seems to us the survey 
is trying to say that many com- 
panies are groping for the answer 
—but not groping very hard. 

For those who wish to take a 
fresh look at this whole question 
of how to get more out of the 
insurance trade magazines, let 
me make seven suggestions: 


Be Selective 


1. Do not treat all insurance 
magazines as the same breed of 
cat. Study them and differentiate. 
The publication that one depart- 
ment finds most valuable may be 
almost worthless to another. 

2. Own the equipment to make a 
quick copy of any item or article 
for any reader the very hour he 
wants it. One idea picked up by 
an executive who is interested can 
be worth a fortune. 

3. Top officers should have their 
own copies of magazines—sent to 
their homes if they prefer. 

4. Agency and underwriting de- 
partments should have their own 
copies that don’t have to be rushed 
along to the deep freeze. 

5. The library should have a 
copy for reference, not to be routed. 

6. Do not circulate any publica- 
tion to any man unless he asks for 
it or unless his boss thinks it is 
important for him to receive it. 

7. Appoint a committee and give 
it a job. Yes, I know how waste- 
ful committee meetings can be, but 
that’s because they are not run 
right. This committee will take 
the time to study the problem of 
trade journal circulation intelli- 
gently, perhaps considering the 
above suggestions. Then it should 
formulate a system, tailored to your 
company’s needs, which will give 
your people what they want and 
encourage them to mine the good 
out of those publications. 

One last plea: Get the right jour- 
nals to the right men and forget 
the files. You may feel a new era 
of creativeness growing in your 
ranks. eS 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


These Names Make News: 
Marchese, Mills, Norton 


Michael Marchese, formerly exec- 
utive vice president, has been 
elected president of Northeast- 
ern Life of New York. He suc- 
ceeds Herbert L. Hutner who re- 
signed but still retains a major 
stock interest. 

Hugh N, Mills, accountant and re- 
cently executive secretary of the 
Board of Public Works of West 
Virginia, has been named insur- 
ance commissioner for that 
state. He has served in 1949-53 
as examiner, deputy and com- 
missioner. 

E. Virgil Norton, associate mana- 
ger of the Intermountain office 
of Aetna Insurance, has been 
named Utah insurance commis- 
sioner. He succeeds Carl A. 
Hulbert who has retired. 


Max S. Bell (above |.), former vice presi- 
dent in charge of agencies, has been 
elected senior vice president of Continental 
American Life. William ©. Copeland 
{above r.), formerly director of agencies 
in Chicago for New York Life, has been 
elected vice president in charge of 
agencies, 


C. Judson Pearson, former Insur- 
ance Commissioner of West Vir- 
ginia, has joined the staff of the 
American Life Convention in 
Chicago as counsel. 

Charles B. Laing, formerly vice 
president in charge of Pruden- 
tial’s planning and development 
department, is now in charge of 
western home office operations, 
headquartered in Los Angeles. 
He replaces J. Edward Day, re- 
cently named U. S. Postmaster 
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General. Robert W. Harvey has 
succeeded Laing in the planning 
and development department. 
William H. Greenwood has been 
elected vice president-under- 
writing of Provident Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, succeeding 
F. Phelps Todd who has retired. 
John J. Overend, FSA, has been 
named vice president and actu- 
ary of American Life of New 


G. Frank Purvis, Jr., 
has been named 
vice president, gen- 
eral counsel and in- 
vestments, for Pan- 
American Life. He 
was formerly vice 
president, invest- 
ment and legal. 


George S. Story, manager of the 
ocean marine and multiple peril 
departments, has been elected a 
vice president of Providence 
Washington, Rhode Island. 

David H. Payne, formerly assist- 
ant to the president and attor- 
ney, has been named vice 
president and general counsel 
for Surety Life, Salt Lake City. 

William W. Voigt, previously vice 
president, life department, has 
been elected a vice president 
and director of Provident Life 
and Accident. 

D. V. Patroni, previously assistant 
vice president, and Lawrence F. 
Corroon, previously secretary, 
have been elected vice presi- 
dents of R. A. Corroon & Co. 

Edwin E. Weller, general counsel 
for Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, has been elected 
vice president and general coun- 
sel. 

Robert D. Allen has been. elected 
vice president in charge of 


southern operations for Interna- 
tional Automobile Insurance Ex- 
change. Robert E. Haesloop was 
named comptroller. 

James F. Crafts, president of The 
Fund Companies, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board of 
American Foreign Insurance 
Association. Kenneth B. Hatch, 
president of Reliance, and Wil- 
liam E. Newcomb, president of 
Great American, were named 
AFIA vice chairmen. 

. A. Neill, America Fore Loyalty 
Group, has been elected chair- 
man of the Conference of Spe- 
cial Risk Underwriters. John B. 
Cook, St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
was named secretary. 

Ralph E. Ferguson has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant of 
the Transportation Insurance 
Rating Bureau, Chicago. He had 
been assistant manager of the 
marine department for The 
Home in Chicago. 


John A. Blanchfield 
has been promoted 
from vice president, 
life department, to 
vice president and 
director of agencies 
for Aetna Life. 


Percy Chubb, 2nd, Lee Orton, and 
Goodrich Lowry have been elect- 
ed to the board of Great North- 
ern Insurance. They fill va- 
cancies created by the resigna- 
tion of Benton J. Case, John A. 
Moorehead, and John S. Pills- 
bury, Jr. All stock of the Great 
Northern has been acquired by 
Federal Insurance, which also 
controls Colonial Life of Amer- 
ica. 

Reed O. Hunt, president of Crown 
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Zellerbach, has been elected a 
director of General Reinsurance 
Corporation. 


Stanley H. Carpen 
has retired as vice 
president and sec- 
retary of Metropoli- 
tan Fire, after 43 
years with the com- 
pany. He continues 
as a director. 

A. Herbert Nelson, former insur- 
ance commissioner for Minnes- 
ota, has been elected to the 
board of Lutheran Brotherhood 
Life, Minneapolis. Nelson now 
heads his own firm of insurance 
underwriters. 


Irwin T. Vanderhoof (above I.), vice presi- 
dent and actuary for Standard Security of 
New York, has been elected to the board 
of directors. Otto M. Sherman (above 
r.), director of agencies, has been named 
vice president-agencies. 


Henry Z. Steinway has been elect- 
ed a director of Manhattan Life. 
He is president of Steinway & 
Sons, piano makers. 

James W. Kerr, president of 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd., 
has been elected a director of 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto. 

Martin L. Shape, vice president, 
and Frank S. Torgerson have 
been appointed to the board of 
Cosmopolitan Insurance, C hi- 
cago. Torgerson is president of 
Link, Gorman, Peck & Company, 
and Water Utilities, Inc. 


Weldon H. Harris (above |.), assistant vice 
president of Preferred, has been elected a 
director of Southwestern Indemnity, a sub- 
sidiary. He is director of underwriting for 
both companies. Alfred T. Curlee (above 
r.), vice president of Southwestern In- 
demnity, has been elected a vice president 
of Preferred and a director of the sub- 
sidiary. 
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Robert E. Gibson 
has been named ex- 
ecutive secretary of 
the National Com- 
mittee for Educa- 
tion in Family Fi- 
nance, and assistant 
director of the Ed- 
ucation Division for 
the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


John H. Wall, executive vice presi- 
dent of Servel, Inc., and J. Ed- 
ward Hedges, professor of in- 
surance at Indiana University, 
have been elected to the board 
of Consumers National Life, 
Evansville, Ind. 


William L. Day, chairman of the 
First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, has been elect- 
ed to the board of Life of North 
America. He has been on the 
board of INA, the parent firm, 
since 1957. 


Roland W. Mahood, vice president, 
has been elected a director of 
Hanover Insurance. 


John H. Whorf, vice president, has 
been elected a director of Lum- 
ber Mutual Fire, Boston. 


Whittaker M. He- 
mion, head of fire 
operations, has been 
elected a vice pres- 
ident of United Pa- 
cific Insurance. 


Clowes M. Christie, president of 
American Latex and Dunlop 
Rubber, and Dennis Jordan 
have been elected to the board 
of governors of Eldorado Insur- 
ance Exchange, San Francisco. 


George Bernard has been appoint- 
ed to Upsala College, East 
Orange, N. J., as a lecturer in 
insurance. He retired in 1959 
from Royal-Globe after 50 years 
with the company. 


Bill C. Duncan has been appointed 
to the newly created position of 
executive assistant to the presi- 
dent of Pilgrim Life, Indiana- 
polis. He was previously mana- 
ger of the group department. 

James L. Whitt, CLU, has been 
elected director of agencies of 

Continued on page 80 
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Different 
in 
California 


Here’s your 
GENERAL AGENCY 
opportunity 
of a lifetime 


Write today to Ted Glasrud, vice 
president, for full information 
about a general agency opening for 
you with California Life. Find out 
how this dynamic 40-year-old 
company can make your lifework 
more rewarding. California Life- 
size commissions, liberal contracts. 
If you are seeking a general agency 


| situation with maximum growth 


potential, California Life is the 
life for you. Write or wire Mr. 
Glasrud today. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Dept. H, 4334 MacArthur Blvd. 
Oakland 19, California 


General agency opportunities now available 
in: Alaska, Alabama, Arizona, California, Colo- 
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Washington, and the District of Columbia. 
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Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
He was previously director of 
training and an assistant vice 
president. 


A. Campbell John- 
son, manager of the 
treaty reinsurance 
department, and 
corporation  secre- 
tary, has been 
elected a director 
of Stewart, Smith & 
Co. 


Charles E. Richards, senior vice 
president, has been named chief 
actuary of Penn Mutual Life. 
Brian L. Daly, previously second 
vice president and associate ac- 
tuary, has been elected vice 
president and actuary. 


Frank W. Munson (above I.), and Walter 
J. Hildenbrand have advanced from assis- 
tant secretary to secretary for General 
Reinsurance. Both are in the facultative, 
department. , 


James G. Smith has been named 
to the newly created position of 
sales manager of mutual funds 
for North Central Company, par- 
ent firm of North Central Life. 
Firm will offer life insurance 
and a choice of a few top per- 
forming funds, and eventually 
will form or acquire its own 
fund. David H. Newton has 
been appointed director of ad- 
vertising and promotion for 
North Central Life. 


Holly W. Fluty, formerly vice 
president and counsel of Gen- 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 
insurance people. If you are interested in a position offered or in 
@ person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
‘etterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 
tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter will be 
torwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 
that item 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the items here have been prepared 
and sent in by well known, national employment agencies handling 
many insurance opportunities. Other bona fide agencies or insurance 
companies may submit items although no more than three items can 
be used in any one issue from ene company or agency. Individuals 
seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 
the items shown on this page. Items may run no longer than six lines 
approximately a maximum of 30 words. The editors will delete as 
many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space 





¥- -22—Ocean Marine. Supv. 40's, 


Address letters to Executive Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 


& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject without 
explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, an insurance 


company or an individual. 


In most cases, The Spectator will check 


on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 
and its staff cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 


items printed here. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


X-4—Auto. Underw. Mgr. $10,000, 
Eastern H.O. in excel. living area. 
Well-est. fire co. expanding cas. 
dept. 

X-8—Cas. Research Supv. $12,000, 
college degree mand. Heavy math 
statistics backgr. with 8 yrs. H.O. 
exp. with duties related to re- 
search. 

X-11—Cas. Underw. Mgr. $10,000. 
Age to 40. Prefer min. 8 yrs. H.O. 
all cas. lines supv. underw. 
X-16—Fire Underw. Mgr. $10,000, 
top spot well-knowh Eastern co. 
Require min. 10 yrs. fire underw. 
managerial exp 

X-17—Fire-H.O. Rating/Filing Mgr. 
$12,000, East. Age to 40. College 
degree. Comprehensive _ backgr. 
working with rates—lIns. Depts. 
req. Well-known stock co 
X-25—Life Acy. Dir. East, $15,000 
Large AGH writer needs man to 
head nationwide life prod 
Z-18—AGH Sls. Dir. Midwest, 
$15,000. Progressive co. offers op. 
for exp. man to direct national sls. 
operations. 

Z-23 — Life Actuary. Midwest. 
$15,000. Med-sized co., operating 
18 sts., prefer Fellow of Society 
exp. in life and AGH. Age to 45 
Z-28 — Pension Sls. Consultant. 
Midwest, $9,000. Large co. has op 
tor aggressive indiv. with min 3 
yrs. In pension activity 
Z-31—Group Sls. Rep. East, $8,000. 
Smaller co. expanding group op. 
offers oppor. for man with min. of 
2 yrs. exp. in group 

D-2—Cas. Claims Adj., 30's, 10 yrs. 
co. adj. exp., college and law school 
grad., Midwest, West pref., full de- 
tails on request. Salary range 
$8,500. 

A-70—Reinsurance Brokers well- 
est. have pos. for man with suc- 
cessful personal prod. Advance- 
ment, oppor. 

A-7 — Assoc. Group Sls. Mer. 
Multi-million dollar AGH agcy. will 
make attrac. offer to right man. 
Sls. mgmt. exp., prom. and PR skills 
7 admin. ability req. Give full de- 
tails. 
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with 5 yrs 
exp. must know 


G-14—Life Underwr. 
H.O. and supv. 


how to set up life records from 
receipt of application to issue of 
policy 
$8 


Eastern Pa. Salary area 


D-4—PR Dir. Exp. in both pub. rel 


pon. for monthly agts. mag. and 
quarterly employee house organ 
Salary based on exp 


west. $8,000. Co. has opening for 


young man exp. in H.O. underw. & 
staff superv 


lyst. Midwest. $10,000 
known co. with exc. rep. Advance 
poten 

B-52—Gr. Asst. Claim Mer. Mid- 
west. $6,000 with advance. poten 
Age to 45. Min. 2 yrs. exp., thor 
versed in Major Med 


000. Good production record req 
Exp. in recruit., train., superv 
B-95—Life Off. Mgr. West Coast 
$10,000. Age to 35. Pref. actuaria 
student or man with math backer 
Superv. & coll. exp. des. 

H-24— Multiple Line Superv. 
Southwest. $9,000. Eastern co 
needs man to function in dual un 


imp. than casualty. 

H-28—Fire Underw. Superv. East 
$7,800. Pos. open in H.O. Min. 5 
yrs. exp., well versed in fire con- 
tracts 

H-38—Marine Superv. Midwest 
$10,000. Age to 35. Coll. deg. man- 
datory. Min. 7 yrs. divers. exp 








Midwest. $10,000. H.O. in city off 
exc. living cond. Min. 5 yrs. gen 
Ins. accnt. exp. 

H-78—Fire Underw. Midwest. $9.- 
000. Age to 35. Must have backer 
of pers. G commerc. underw. of 
fire & allied lines 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


A-66—Admin. Exec. 18 yrs 
agcy., mult. lines, stk. & 
claims underwr., spec. agt. & ad- 
| min., heavy cas. & surveying. Seeks 


ind 


mit 





| marine underwr. exp 
v- V-39—Life Gen. 


| querque 


and ins. Usual PR duties plus res- | 
| lege grad 


B-38 —H.O. Life Underw. South- | 


B-40—Life Systems & Proc. Ana- 
Wide y | 


B-81—Life Agcy. Dir. East. $18.- | 


derwr./production cap. Fire more | 


H-68—Multiple Line Ch. Accnt. | 


change with greater resp. G future. | exams) . 


A-45—Life Asst. Mgr. 29, law de- 
gree, 4 yrs. suc. H.O. and life sls. 
backgr. Desires Met. N.Y. location 

V-3—Cas. Underw.-Prod. Early 40's, 
college grad., 12 yrs. exp. acquired 
with nationally-known org. Living | 
n Midwest. Income range $8,500 
V-7—Cas. Claims Mgr. Mid 30's. | 
8 yrs. claims exp. all with one A-1 

co. Prefers Met. area. Present in- | 
come $10,000 area 

V-9— Mult. Line Methods Megr. | 
Early Hy s, college backgr. Over 10 
yrs. H.O. exp. Highly qua oc 


open. ‘Sa ary $11,000 area 


| V-17—Cas. Spec. Agt. Mid 30's, 9 


| yrs 


both under- 
Midwest 


cas. exp. covering 
wr and field. Prefers 
e range, $7,000 
PF 
vrs. ¢ 
Above aver- 
other lines. Making 


allege backgr. 15 


age _backgr. 
8 S500. Loc 


u 


pen 


V-30—Group AGH Claims Supv. 


college grad Eastern loc 


Late 2US, 
2 yrs. supv exp. Salary area $6,500 
Agt./Br. Mgr. 
"s, college grad. W cons. Albu- 
que, N.M., loc. only. 3 yrs 
-supv. exp. Salary area $6,501 
V-48—Life Agency. Dir. Late 30's, 
8 yrs. exp. Living in 
relocation. Making | 


prod 


college gra 
S E , open 
$20,000 

V- Es af Se sn Underwr. Mer. 


ege degree. 8 yr 


to 


Desires reloc. Eas 
area $9,000. 
v- 63—Lite Actuary. Age 


more than 


Jd 


covers ervice with 


In- | §En 


>! tro. this 


Early | |i 
exp 

| with lg. group writer. Now in Mid- | mod 
|} west : S 


Prefers East. Salary area 
$16,0 Uv. 

A-11— Executive qual. for high 
echelon pos., exp’d in all mgrl. as- 
pects of life ins. cos., 10 yrs. spe- 
cializing in group ins., consid. exp. 
in ops. of reins. co. G rec. as con- 
sul. of new life cos. has consid. 
knowl. of their procedures & prob- 
ems 

C-6— Personnel Dir. Early 30's, 
college grad., 6 yrs. exp. all phases 
personnel, last 1% yrs. with large 
mult. line ins. co. Prefer South or 
West. Making $9,600 

M-5—Life Supt. of Agcy/Agcy Dir. 
39 yrs. old. Coll. G NIAMA grad 
Outstanding agcy. bldg. record as 
mgr. of major life/AGS co 
| Desires reloc. SE pref. Tenn., Miss., 
lor Ala. Min sal. $14,000. 

M- 30—Agt. with 20 yrs. exp. in 
etl 1on-can. AGH field desires field 
Va _ Muit.-iine co. in- 
to gen. bus 
area 

seeks pos. either 
-as. co. Exp. in 
claims, etc. Age 
and sls. mgmt 


| connections 
type OV 
agcies. in No sthern 
| D-25—Adm. Exec. 
| W th life, fire or 
}acctg., underwr 
Ito 6 yrs. in sis 
Loc { pen 
|N- 4—Life Underwr., chartered, 50, 
seeks mgmt. or spec. agt. pos 
C n vrs. with Nati d 
seven yrs. with Nationwide as agt., 
dist. sls. mgr., financial plans ad- 
viser. Prefer New Jersey 
W- -8 Investigator Adjuster Exp’d 
e group, wishes part-time 
ent. References 


Jo, 


Salary 


. Mgr. Late 30's, coll 
15 yrs. exp. with one 
Spec. Agt. & di- 


superv. G adm. Loc 


Inc 





PROSPEROUS 
#3 


is the agent sellin 
Accident's Plusses, 


(eM Olali{-vo ME Ab i-olato 
the latest being the 


new GROUP INSURANCE PLAN, provid- 


ing: Life, Accidental 


BY-Yohiamelatem ®)itasl-taak 


berment, Weekly Income, Hospital and 


NIVigel lero] Mo) ammo] [ol g 


WAT -1o [feo] ME @] oh iTelare]| 


WANoL(-Taalhb Aol] 17] oem ol (UL Mel-Val-1coltT of Ta 
. efits for dependents of insured. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


EST. 1913 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Write H. V. Staehle, C. L. U., Field Management Vice President at 


8 White Street, Concord, N. H., 
D. C., Fla.*, Ill.*, Ind.*, La., 


Conn., Del., 
Miss., N. H., N. J.*, 


*Agency-Building General Agency Opport 


N. C.*, Ohi 


for full details. Serving: Cal.*, 
Md., Me. , Mass., Mich.*, 
o*, Pa.*, R. |., Vt.*, Va.* 


unities Available 





Advertisers’ Index 


This advertisers’ index is published as a convenience and not as part of 
the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index correctly. No 
allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


. 35 American Re-Insurance 
Metropolitan Adv. 
Appleton & Cox ..... 
Abrams & Bogue 

Atlantic Mutual 


Doremus & Co. 


Paste Sp rca’ il 
Richard LaFond Adv. 

Aetna Insurance is. oe 
G. F. Sweet 

All American Life & Cas. wae ~ 
Ladd, Southward & Bentley 

America Fore ... sip dep 
Prince & Co. 

American Casualty dees ae 
Richard A. Foley 

American Fire & Cas. 76 

American Insurance ‘ «spate 
Winius-Brandon 

American International 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Bankers National Life 
John H. Daizell 
Berkshire Life 

Jules L. Klein 
Bituminous Casualty 
Sperry-Boom 

Brown & Richardson ... 


Undwrs.. . 


California Life 
Wyman Co. 
Chubb & Son 
Bruce Angus 
Citizens Life 
Abrams & Bogue 
Commercial Union N/B 
Browne Adv. 
Conn. General 
Cunningham & Walsh 
Conn. Mutual 
* Wilson, Haight & Welch 
Continental Cas. 
Geo. H. Hartman 
Dawson, Miles M. 


Employers Reinsurance ........... 72 
Equitable Life Assur. Soc. ....... 34 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


Franklin Life 





You Keep Right On Collecting 
Commissions — For A LIFETIME! 


\ 


your commissions to stop coming 


in after the 10th year. 


At Occidental we pay you the usual vested 
commissions on life plans through the 10th year, 


naturally. But we don’t stop there. 


After the 10th year, brokers can get 3% on nearly 
all life plans and 5% on most A&S plans. 
(Our own agents can qualify for 5% Lifetime 


Renewals on both life and A&S.) 


Simple to qualify, too. Only $500 in first year 
life premiums qualifies you for Lifetime Renewals 


on that year’s business. For A&S renewals, 


there’s no minimum, no production requirements. 


On both life and A&S these renewals can 


be yours—for a lifetime—as long as you are 


contracted and servicing the business. 


Easiest way we know to secure your financial future. 


Ask for the details. Soon. Still time to 
qualify for this year. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of California 


Home Office: Los Angeles / Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 
(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 





General Reinsurance 
Doremus & Co. 
Guardian Life 
J. M. Kesslinger 


Haight, Davis & Haight ......... 
PIR Re Seva gales obese c cial: 
Insurance Co. of N. A. .....Cover 2 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


John Hancock 
McCann-Erickson 


Leonhart & Co. 
Lloyd-Thomas 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


Manhattan Life .... 
Maryland Casualty ... 
J. M. Mathes Inc. 
Metropolitan Life 
Young & Rubicam 
Munich Reinsurance ... 
Mutual of New York 
Benton & Bowles 


National L. & A. 
Noble-Dury 

National Reserve Life 
Harvey Adv. 

New York Life 
Compton Adv. , 

Northwestern Nat'l 

Occidental Life 

Old Equity 
John Florey 


Penna. Lumbermens 
Gray & Rogers 

Provident Mutual Life 

Prudential f 
Reach, McClinton & Co. 

Royal Globe ..Cover 3 

St. Petersburg C/C ..... 8 
Alfred L. Lino 

Security-Connecticut ..... 69 
Remsen Adv. 

Security Mutual Casualty . ee 

Shenandoah Life ... ‘ él 
Houck & Co. 

Southland Life ; .. 51 
Rogers & Smith 

Spencer, Chas.-0. -..::.....55.....5 08 

Standard Accident ... < ow 
Gray & Kilgore 

Standard Life ........ 68 
Central Adv. 

State Mutual Assur. .............. 2] 
Doremus & Co. 

Stewart, Smith & Co. eo 71 
Abrams & Bogue 

Strudwick, A. E. ..... 80 
Grubb-Cleland 

Sun Insurance Ofc. .. 
Bruce Angus 


Travelers Ins. 
Tresse!, Harry S. 


| ee ee 
Orr, Pope & Moulton 
United of Omaha .... 
Bozell & Jacobs 
U. S. Casualty 
Universal Auto 
Jerry Kenrick 


Viewlex, Inc. 
Marwel Adv. 


Western Casualty & Surety 


Western & Southern 
Woodward & Fondiller 
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RESOURCEFUL 


We in General Re are RESOURCEFUL, too, in adapting our reinsurance 


services to meet the changing needs of each client. 


GENERAL 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American Market Dealing Exclusively In Reinsurance + All Fire, Casualty, Accident and Sickness, Bonding and Marine Lines 


’ Midwestern Dept.: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. = “ 

400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. he. Y Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD. LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 

. ai aa Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1, QUEBEG 








